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lE'VEi^lNG  THANSCIilFl'. 


FUIPAY    EVtJNING.  NOV.   8.   *»<»^- 


SECOND  EDITION. 


The  riorLK  and  the  Guveunment.  1  res- 
ident Lincoln  early  avowed  His  iuteution  to  carry 
out  the  v^'iU  of  the  people,  according  to  his  oath 
of  office,  and  in  obedience  to  the  reqaironientb  of 
l^be  Constitution  and  the  laws.  ^^^^^'^^^ 
ninK  no  one  has  questioned  the  honesty  o  t  us 
avowal,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  endeavors  to  do  lu= 
whole  duty.  If  there  has  been  any  questioning 
•a  times  concernini;-  the  uuideqiiacy  ot  the  pohcj 
Cf  the  Administration  to  meet  the  crisis,  or  the 
vant  of  reeoluteness  and  directness  in  its  action, 
there  lias  never  been  any  questioning  of  the  luteg- 
litv  of  the  Executive. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained,  and  are  still  en- 
tcruined  as  to  the  cumpeteuey,  the  zeal,  the 
siiKle-heartedncss  of  some  havin;;  inlluenec  as 
td  "isers  of  the  Government,  or  responsible  posi- 
'ions  as  commandens,  to  respond  promptly  and 
thoroughly  to  the  demands  of  public  sentiment. 
Seeming  dilatoriness,  mismanagement,  neglect, 
injustice,  miserable  je.ialousies,  manifested  in 
some  directions,  resulting  in  strange  blunders  and 
Strange  distlosures,  hurtful  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  war,  have  met,  as  they  deserved  to 
meet,  with  sharp  and  .severe  comment  and  criti- 
cism.' It  were  easy  to  enumerate  mistakes  of 
commission  and  mistakes  of  omission,  that  have 
caused  no  little  anxiety,  not  to  say  serious  dis- 
trust, in  the  community,  and  given  rise  to  the 
fcelii'ig  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  put  in 
peril  by  grave  errors  in  judgment,  if  not  by 
graver  errors  of  a  far-  less  excusable  kind. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  there  are  two  things  perfectly  incoa- 
trovertible.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  been 
denied  that  the  Administration,  as  a  whole,— i( 
for  no  otli(;r  reason,  because  it  is  the  Adiainistra- 
iion,— should  be  supported,  in  every  effort  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  by  rapid  and  sharp  blows,  by 
the  use  of  all  the  power  at  its  command  and 
all  the  resources  the  people  were  ready  to 
place  at  its  disposal.  In  the  second  place,  no 
Government,  it  may  be  safely  said  without  fear 
of  denial,  was  ever  better  sustained  in  an  hour  of 
difficulty  or  responsibility,  than  the  Government 
at  Washington  has  been.  All  things  considered, 
it  has  little  to  complain  of,  and  much  to  be 
grateful  for,  in  the  rally  of  the  loyal  citizens  to  its 
help. 

It  has  taken  time  to  get  things— so  to  speak— 
straightened  out;  to  have  those  in  authority  as- 
certain what  was  practicable,  and  what  was  want- 
ed, and  to  have  the  people  feel  that  their  causo  was 
safe  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  That  this  has 
now  been  accomplished  to  a  promising  e.Ktent,— 
brought  about,  in  part,  by  the  decided  way  in 
which  the  patriotic  popular  will  has  been  ex- 
pressed,—is  claimed  to  be  the  fact  by  those  who 
ought  to  know.  The  events  of  the  last  month, 
•with  a  very  sad  exception  or  two,  have  been  en- 
couraging. It  begius  to  look  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  responding  with  more  decision  to  the 
loyal  heart  of  the  people,  becoming  a  unit  in  its 
objects  and  measures,  and  nerved  with  a  steadier 
determination  to  go  forv\-ard  with  the  great  busi- 
ness entrusted  to  its  representative  hands.  This 
hcing  the  fact,  and  so  far  and  so  fast  as  it  proves 
*D  be  a  fact,  the  Government  should  receive  the 
cooperation  of  all  who  desire  the  overthrow  of 
treason  and  the  speedy  return  of  peace,  for  it  is 
through  the  Government  this  must  be  done. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  this  co- 
operation shall  be  blindly  bestowed,  or  that  the 
patent  misdoings  of  officials  high  or  low  shall  bo 
passed  over  in  silence,  whenever  they  occur.  The 
tiubt  granted  must  be  an  open-eyed  and  vigilant 
trust.  All  Govei'mnents  need  watching;  and  our 
Government  has  not  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  unerring  in  wisdom,  or  so  perfectly  uncoirupt, 
always  and  in  alt  departments,  as  to  deserve  un- 


conditional, indi»eriiiiinate  and  wholesale  confi- 
dence— simiily  because  it  is  the  Ui'nenuiicnt.  There 
flie  singular  and  unexplained  occurrences  of  re- 
tent  date  that  forbid  any  such  unqualilied  and 
credulous  reliance.  Still,  as  matters  now  stand, 
and  to  all  iipiicanince,  the  Administr.Uion  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army  ou 
the  land,  and  of  the  Navy  on  the  sea,  have  a 
claim  to  the  patience  and  the  confidence  which 
are  asked  of  the  people.  The  assurance  is  given, 
that  the  fitting  preparations  being  made,  and  the 
adequate  means  being  provided,  the  war  is  now 
to  be  prosecuted  vigorously  and  with  singleness 
of  aim. 

Consequently,   to     bring    about   the    accom- 
plishmeut  of   this,  there  should  be  no  backward- 
ness in  granting    men  and    money,  or  iu  saying 
by  unmistakable  liberahty  in  word  and   deed,  to 
the  administration— be  rigidly  just  to  every  loj'al 
man  under  you,  be  unsparing  in    expelling  from 
your  presence  or  service  every  thing    that  savors 
of  disloyalty,  of  corrupt  dealing,  of  mere  personal 
jimbition    and    petty    rivalries,    be  distinct  and 
aightforward  in    your   policy,  and    prompt  iu 
ir  action— making   it    clear  as    daylight  that 
ne   great  end   you  seek   with    your   whole 
'  heai-t  and  soul,  is  the  crushing  out   of  re- 
everj'where— do  this    and   you  shall  have 
ceded  forbearance,  waiting  and  trust  you 
.ire.    Move  at  your  own  hour  and  in  your 
iy.    Only  make  it    plain  that   you  do  not 
from  the  laws    and   necessities  of  war, — 
•ur  march  is  to    be  direct  to  the  overthrow 
on, — and  you  shall  not  want  the  inspiration 
mcB  from  the  "God  speed"  of  millions  of 
ad  patriotic  people.    But  let    the    govern- 
''"•■(■•-  n  it  "Rk''  for   confidence,  it 


WiSHIKGTON  LETTEli. 


[Sptcittl  Co rreepoE deuce  of  the  Missouri  Democrat.] 
■yVASHiNQTON,  Noveaiber  25.  lBG3. 

Witli  very  few  exccptiorcj,  the  pcoiile  now  ut  the 
liotclBin  Wuahicjftuu  lire  on  business  of  a  apecilio 
iiiiluie,  Bucl  are  uut  iiolitical  adveuturcrs.  I  think 
there  waa  never  a  betUr  representation  here  of  the 
rilling  claaseb  of  our  country  than  at  prertent.  ne 
reason  for  this  is  that  ligures  for  board  are  loo 
liigh  for  tliose  who  come  here  merely  to  '  'prospect. ' ' 
Auiouf;  tlieso  cliieses  one  can  obtain  u  fair  idea  of 
the  sentiment  of  tlic  country,  and  I  lind_.^at  senti- 
ment, thus  indicated,  to  be  far  in  adrunce  of 
tbat  which  seema  to  pervade  Governmental  circles. 
1  have  never  before  seen  so  much  indrpendence 
of  sentiment  expressed  among  Administration  men 
as  at  tills  time;  and  therefore  I  augur  much  of  good. 
When  the  Administration  cannot  afford  to  be  told  of 
Its  faulUi  by  its  friends,  then  it  is  most  .assailable  by 
it«  enemies. 

No  mutter  wliether  your  interlocutor  Ije  from  the 
East  or  tiie  West,  from  Blame  or  Missouri,  if  lie  be  a 
loyal  man  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that  if  you 
ask  him  his  opinion  of  the  present  conduct  'of  the 
war,  before  he  has  finished  his  reply  expivsaing  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  he  will  make  some  qualifying  re- 
mark, such  aa,  "I  wish  the  President  would  not 
keep  Fremont  idle, ' '  or  "I  wish  Uallsck  was  a  man 
more  in  lively  sympathy  with  the  progressive  ideas 
of  the  age,"  or  "if  the  President  only  had  a 
Cabinet  that  was  a  unit  on  the  policy  of  the 
war,"  or  "it's  a  pity  Lincoln  doesn't  see 
how  the  intrigues  of  the  Blaira  are  injuriuif 
him,"  or  (just  now  the  most  common  remark) 
"when  will  Lincoln  learn  the  Radicals  of  Mis- 
souri are  the  real  friends  of  his  Administration  in 
that  State  f"  Nor  is  the  President  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Uie  painter  who  invited  his  friends  to  mark 
on  a  purtlcular  piece  of  work  the  defect  each  one 
observed,  and  found  when  tliey  had  all  noted  tlieir 
criticisms  that  the  painting  was  entirely  defac<;d.  It 
18  a  fact  that  the  loyal  men  who  constitute  the  Ke- 
publiCHU  party  are  more  lenient  towards  what  they 
aeem  errors  on  the  part  9f  Mr.  Lincoln,  than  were 
ever  the  adherents  of  any  former  President.  No 
President  e\  er  before  received  in  so  large  aluioosure  as 
doew  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  justly,  the  su(>liorLof  the 
l>arty  \i0iich  elected  him,  while  no  President  ever 
kept  about  him  a  Cabinet  so  distasteful  to 
Lis  paity  as  that  which  now  meeta  at  the  White 
House  only  to  deceive  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
rttil  ojiinidus  and  sentiments.  The  objectionable 
mtmbeis  of  the  cabinet  are  objectional  alilvo  in  the 
East  ai)d  the  West,  and  there  is  no  wide  diversity  of 
demands  for  correction  of  abuses.  The  leading 
complaints  are  not  numerous,  are  distinctly  detined, 
and  any  child  may  comprehend  them.  It  is  not  true 
that  "one  loyal  man  complains  of  one  thing,  and 
another  of  a  second,  and  still  anotlier  of  a  third,  and 
none  of  theraatree."  And  no  one  ought  to  know 
this  better  tlian  Mr.  Lincoln.  Would  he  prefer  that 
when  Montgomery  Blair  makes  a  speech  in  Mary- 
laud  misrcprtseuting  the  views  of  Uie  Administra- 
tion, jet  claiming  to  speak  by  authority,  or  when 
Attorney  General  Batea  coolly,  "by  onkr  of  the 
President,"  chops  olf  the  head  of  a  judicial  otUcer 
in  ^Misfiouri  for  a  "  political"  olleuse,  every  one  ot 
bis  friends  .'•hould  send  up  '^'  vivas"  of  applause,  or 
even  remain  silent,  thereby  implying  approval?  If 
he  so  expects,  he  does  not  know  the  IteiJublicau 
party  of  the  Union. 

1  have  been  led  to  these  reficcttons  by  the  constant 
buzz  in  my  ears,  coming  from  place-men  here, 
ajjout  "stantUng  by  the  President."  Do  not  think 
I  exaggerate  when  I  tell  you  that  Copperheads  who 
have  jn  tlieir  hearts  only  bilternesd  towtird  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Prejiident  are  not  "talking  up" 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  old  wheel-honses  of  tlie  Union 
purty-r'  Ahralmm  Lincoln  is  too  great  and  good  a 
man  to  be  thus  ohampioued.    "'' 


(1864) 


/Account  nf  interview  of  President  Lincoln  \/ith  J.   T.  Mills  of  Wisconsin) 


Saportant  and  Interesting  Inter  dew 
lodge  llUls  mis_U»e^  ftesia^t^ 

ig».  liocola's  Tltm  of  the  DemociaUt  Po^ej, 

|l  The  Graut  County  if«ru2(/  coLtains  a  Verj! 
Ltev«atine  letter  from  Hoc.  J.  T.  MilU,  Judge ; 
m  the  Fi'fth  Judicial  Circuit,  giving  au  ac-!, 
fouDt  of  a  recent  iate*rview  with  Mr.  pjf-, 
WOLN,  with  a  report  of  flie  remarks  of  thelat-l 
%A-  ill  retard  to  the  coiisequcll.ea  which; 
yiould  follow  the  adoption  of  the  war  p^^icy 
l^virged  by  tlie  friends  of  Gun.  McClkllan. 
['"  Judge  Mills  was  accompanied  by  ex-Gov.' 
JRahdau.,  of  this  State,  who  introduced  him 
I' to  the  President,  and  whom  he  warmly  thanks 
■for  his  readiness  to  serve,  his  friends  from 
Wisconsin  at  the  capital.  They  found  the 
President  at  the  Soldiers' Iletreat,"a  building 
not  imposing  in  size,  half  hidden  in  foliage, 
the  grounds  tastefully  laid  out." 
■:'.]  The  following  i&  Judge  Mills'  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  President,  what  he 
said,  and  his  impression  of  Mr.  Lincoln  : 

The  Governor  asked  of  a  man  in  waiting  if 
the  President  had  arrived.  "Yes,"  was  the 
i-eply  We  entered  a  neat  plainly  furnisiied 
room.  A  marble  table  was  in  the  centre. 
Directly  appeared  from  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, a  tall,  gaunt  looking  figure,  shoulders 
4nclined  forward,  bis  gait  astride,  rapid  and 
•iBhutiiing,  ample  underdandinys  with  large 
slippers,  and  Briarian  arms,  with  a  face  radi- 
ant with  intelligence  and  humor. 

The  Governor  addressed  him  :  "Mr.  Piesi- 
jden,  this  is  my  friend  and  your  friend.  Mills 
from  Wisconsin." 

'  I  ^yn  glad  to  see  my  friends  from  Wiscon- 
sin ;-.they°  arc  the  hearty  ■  friends  of  the 
XJuioii." 

11**^' I  could  not  leave  the  city,  Mr.  President, 

''without    hearing  words    of  cheer   from  your 

J  own  lips.     Upon  you,  as  the  representative  of 

'the  loyal  people,  depend,  as  we   believe,  the 

!  %$istence  of  our  government  and   the  future 

j  ohrt^merica."    This  introduced   political  to- 

pi^^- 

"Ttfr.  President,"  said   Governor   Randall, 

"  wiiy  can't  you  seek  seclusion,  and  play  her- 

fortnightV  it   would   re-invigorate ' 


mit  tor 
you." 

"Aye,"  said  the  Piesident,    "  two  or  three 

weeks  would  do  me   no  good.     1  can  not  fly 

from  mjflitoughts — my   solicitude  for  this 

-great  epti&try  follows  me  wherever   I   go.     I 

,  don't  think  it  is  personal  vanity  or  ambition, 

thoui'h  I  am  not  free  from  these    infirmities, 

but  f^annol  but  feel  that  the  weal  or  woe  of 

this  great  nation  will  be  decided   in   Novem- 

d,  ber.     There  is  no  programme  ottered  by  any 

1  wing  of  the  democratic  party  but  that   must 

fi  result   in   the   permanent  destruction  of  thjg 

Union." 

:  >'But,  Mr.  President,  General  McClellan  is 
in  favor  of  crushing  out  the  rebellion  by, 
force,     lie  will  be  the  Chicago  candidate." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  President,  "  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic  will  piove  to  any 
man  thg.t  the  rebel  armies  cannot  be  destroy- 
ed witff  democratic  strategy.  It  would  sacri- 
fice all  the  white  men  of  the  north  to  do  it. 
There  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  near  200,000  able-bodied  colored  men, 
most  of  them  under  arms,  defending  and 
Requiring  Union  territory.  The  demotiratic 
fstrategy  demands  that  these  forces  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  masters  be  conciliated 
by  restoring  them  to  slavery.  The  black 
;!iffeti  who  now  assist  Union  prisoners  to  escape, 
'  they  are  to  be  converted  into  our  enemies  in 
'the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the  good  will  of,  , 
their  masters.  We  shall  have  to  figbt  two  j 
iiwtea4  of  one.  ,j^....uJ 


"You   cannot   couciUate    the  South  if  you 
euai^autec  to  them  ultimate  success ;   and  the  ^ 
I  experience  of  the   present  war  prdves  their  | 
;  .success  IS  inevitable  if  you  tiiug  the  compul-  R 
^sorriabor  of  millions  of  black  men  Into  their| 
side  of  the  scale.     Will  you  give  our  enemiesT 
audi  military  advantages   as  ensure  success,  t 
and  then  depend  on  coaxing.  JLiW^y  "^f  .'^'>":il 
cession  to  get  them   back   into    the    Union  ^  ; 
Abandon   all   the   posts   now   garrisoned  by 
black '^»'^»i   t^'*^*^   i560,OUO  men  from  our  side 
lM,ul  th^m  lu-the  battle  held,  or  corn  he  d 
agaiLt  uMj-iuidiwc   would   bo   comaaUad  to 
abandon  the  waJ  in  three  weeks. 

.  "we  have  to^hoJd  territory  in  inclement 
and  sickly  placesr^here  are  '^^^  f  rn^^g^ 
to  do  this  V  .  It  was  a  Iree  hght,  and  the  held 
vas  open  to 'the  war  democrats  to  put  down 
this  reBellion  by  fighting  against  both  master 
'and  slave,  long  belore  the  present  policy  was 

''""Chave  been  men  base  enough  to 
nropose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  the  black 
Sors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Ulustee,  and 
thulwin  the  respect  of  the  masters  they 
Sug?  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to 
be  damned  in  time  and  eternity.  Gome  what 
Su  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and  foe. 
My  enrmies  pretend  I  am  ""w  carrying  on 
this  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  abohlion.— 
So  lo?sa"l  am  President,   U  .ha     becarr^ 

Bulnoluuaauijowcr  can   sMue  t/us  icbeU,^"- 

Moul  the  uJof  the   aaancij.aUon  policy,  and 

i;:;  oUierpoUcy  calculaUd  to^>^cakca  the  moral 

1  andphudcal  fornix  of  llif  rebcUwn.  _ 

'      4-reed.m;  has  given  us  '200,000  men  raised 

on  southern  soil.     It    will   give  us  more  yet. 

Just  so  much  it  has  subtracted  i^o^^  tl^«  «"f 

an,     and    instead    of    alienating   the   Soutl  , 

Uiorearonow    evidences  ol  a   i'^ternal  fe^^^^ 

iu-   Kruwing   up   between   our   men  and  the 

«r,k'and  Hie  of  the    rebel  soldiers      Let  my 

enemies  prove    to  the   country   that  the  de- , 

struction  of  slavery  is  ^^\''^^':f''!l,i\l'^^\ 

toration  of  the  Union.     I    will  abide  the  is-] 

""l^'saw    that  the  President  was  not  a  iiiere  j 

joker,  but  a  man  of  deep  convictions,  of  abid- , 

in.'  faith  in  justice,  truth  and  Providence.-' 

1  ms  voice  was  pleasant,    his   manner   earnest, 

^a^d  emphatic'  Ashe  warmed  with  Ins  theme  ; 

his  mind  grew  to  the  magmtude  of  his  body.. 

I  felt  I    was   in   the   presence   of  the  great,, 

Igulg  intellect  of  hfs   age,    and  that  those; 

'^^  huge  Atlantean  shoulders  were  fit   to   bear-. 

tlH.  weight  of  mightiest   monarchies.       His.. 

:  tianspai^nt    honesty,   republican   B'^iplicity  ( 

'   his  gushing  sympathy    for    those  who  offered  j 

I  Cir  lives  for  their  country,  his  utter  forget- , 

fSm  ss  of  self  m  his  concern    for  its  welfare 

could  not  but  inspire  me  withconfadence  that^ 

he  was  Heaven's  iBStruma.t.  to  conduct  His^ 

people  through  this  sea  of  Wood  to  a  CanaauJ 

of  peace  and  freedom.  fl,^^  ^*^|^ 


LINCOLN'S  CHARACTERISTICS. 


Ee  Confided  in  None  Without  ilesorva- 
tion. 


How  Davis,  Swettand  Herndon  Estimated 
Him— He  Hoard  All  and  Decided  for 
Himself— The    Master    Politi- 
cian  of    His   Day— The 
Mollie      Mag-uirs 
Bebellion. 


1^)1 


Spaclai  CorresponiJenee  of  tho  Globe-Democrut. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  14.— Abraham 
Lincoln  was  eminently  human.  As  the  old 
lady  salQ  about  Gen.  Jackson  when  she  had 
finally  reached  his  presence:  "He's  only  a 
man  aiter  all."  Although  much  as  other 
men  In  the  varied  qnallttes  which  go  to  make 
lip  a  single  character,  taklnj  him  all  In  all, 
"none  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel."  Of 
all  the  public  men  I  have  met,  he  was  tho 
most  dlfflcult  to  analyze.  His  cliaracterlstlcs 
,^were  more  original,  more  dlversltled,  more 
intense  In  a  sober'way  and  yet  more  ileslble 
under  many  circumstances,  thap  I  have  ever 
seen  In  any  other.  Many  have  attempted  to 
portray  Lincoln's  characteristics,  aad  not  a 
iew  have  assumed  to  do  it  with  great  confl- 
denee.  Those  who  have  spoken  most  confi- 
dently of  their  knowledge  of  his  personal 
qualities  are,  as  a  rule,  those  who  saw  least  of 
them  below  the  surface.    He  mlshi  have  been 
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Been  every  day  during  his  presidential  term 
without  ever  reaching  the  distinctive  yuall- 
tles  which  animated  and  guided  hira,  and 
thus  hundreds  of  writers  have  assumed  that 
they  understood  him  whan  tliey  had  never 
seen  the  Inner  Insplratlo.as  oi  the  man  at  all. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  deceit;  Incapable  of 
;<Hssembllng;  seemed  to  be  the  frankest  and 
Ireest  of  conversationalists,  and  yet  few  un- 
idsrstocd  him  even  reasonably  well,  and  none 
but  Lincoln  ever  thoroughly  understood  Lin- 
coln. If  ,1  had  seen  less  oi  him  1  might  have 
■Ventured  with  much  greater  confidence  to 
attempt  a  portrayal  of  his  individuality,  bui 
I  saw  him  many  times  when  presidential 
hoaors  were  forgotten  in  presidential  sorrows, 
and  when  his  great  heart  throbbea  upon  his 
sleeve.  It  was  then  that  his  uncommon  Qual- 
ities made  iheiuselvea  lustrous  and  often 
startled  and  contused  his  closest  irieuds. 


I  regard  Lincoln  as  very  widely  misunder- 
stood In  one  of  the  most  Important  attributes 
Of  hla  character.  It  has  been  common  during 
the  last  twenty-flve  years  to  see  publications 
relating  to  Lincoln  from  men  who  assumed 
that  ihey  enjoyed  his  full  conhdence.  In 
most  and  iJferhaps  all  cases  the  writers  be- 
lieved what  they  stated,  but  those  who  as- 
eumed  to  speak  most  conflaently  on  the  sub- 
ject were  most  mistaken.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
his  confidence  to  no  living  man  without 
reservation.  He  trusted  njany,  but  he 
trusted  only  w|thln  the  carefully  studied 
limitations  of  their  useluluess,  and  when  he 
trusted  he  confided,  as  a  rule,  only  lo  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  that  trust  available. 
He  had  as  much  faith  m  mankind  as  Is  com- 
mon amongst  men,  and  it  was  not  because  he 
was  of  a  distrustful  nature,  or  because  of  any 
«aeataU£  jw^flsb  atuibl^de  of  bje  chAractac. 


itJiai  he  tnus  iimiieu  uTS"^RjW^^^^^^^^«H 
lUttorcoureewlthJJfjen.  ip  this  view  ol  Ua- 
Stoln  I  am  fully  nuatalned  by  those  who 
knew  blm  best.  The  one  man  who  saw 
more  of  him  In  all  the  varied  vicissitudes  of 
his  life,  from  early  manhood  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  pctwldency,  was  William  H.  Hern- 
don, who  was  his  close  friend  and  law  part- 
ner for  a  Jull  score  ol  years.  In  analyzing  the 
character  of  Lincoln  he  thua  refers  to  hla  care 
as  to  conflUants:  "Mr.  Lincoln  never  had  a 
confidant,  and,  therefore,  never  unbosomed 
himself  to  others.  He  never  apoke  of  his 
trials  to  me.  or,  so  lar  as  I  know,  to  any  of 
his  friends."  David  Davis,  In  whose  sober 
Judgment  Lincoln  had  more  conlldence  than 
I  In  that  oi  his  other  friends,  and  who  held  as 
Intimate  relations  to  him  as  was  possible  by 
any,  says:  "I  knew  tho  man  so  well;  he  was 
the  most  reticent,  secretive  man  1  ever  saw 
or  expect  to  see." 

Leonard  Swett  Is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  one  whose  counsels  were  among  the  most 
welcome  to  Lincoln,  and  who  doubtless  did 
pouusel  him  with  more  freedom  than  any 
ptherman.  In  a  letter  given  la  "Herudon'a 
tUe  of  Lincoln,"  he  says:  "From  tho  com- 
iaencement  of  his  Hie  to '  Its  close  I  have 
Sometimes    doubted  whether    he  ever    asked 

fmybody'e  advice  about  anything.  He  would 
Isten  lo  everybody;  he  would  hear  evory- 
body;  bul  he  rarely.  It  ever,  asked  for  opin- 
ions." Ho  adds  In  the  same  letter,  "As  a 
politician  and  as  President  he  arrlvjid  at  all 
Sis  conclusions  fron^  Ins  own  reiloctlons,  and 
when  his  conclusions  were  once  formed  he 
never  doubted  but  what  they  were  right." 
Speaking  oi  his  generally  assumed  frankness 
b!  character  Swett  says;  "One  great  puDllc 
mistake  ol  his  (Lincoln's)  character  as  gen- 
erally received  and  acquiesced  In,  is  that  he 
la  considered  by  the  people  of  this  country  as 
a  frank,  guileless  and  unsophisticated 
man.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.        Beneath        a         smooth  sur- 

face ol  candor  and  apparent  declara- 
tion of  all  his  thoughts  and  ieellng,  he  ex- 
ercised the  most  exalted  tact  and  wisest  dis- 
crimination. He  handled  and  moved  men 
remotely  as  we  do  pieces  upon  a  chess  board. 
He  retained  through  Hie  all  the  friends  he 
ever  haa,  and  he  made  the  wrath  of  his  ene- 
mies to  [.raise  him.  This  was  not  by  cunning 
or  intrigue  in  the  low  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  by  far-seeing  reason  and  discernment. 
He  always  told  only  enough  of  his  plans  and 
purposes  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  had  com- 
municated all;  yet  he  reserved  enough  to 
have  communicated  nothing." 


Mr.  Herndon,  in  a  lecture  delivered  on  Lin- 
coln to  a  Springfield  audience  in  IHGO,  said: 
"He  (Lincoln)  never  revealed  himself  en- 
tirely to  any  one  man,  and  therefore  he  will 
always  to  a  certain  extent  remain  enveloped 
in  doubt.  I  always  believed  I  could  read  him 
as  thoroughly  as  any  man,  yet  he  was  so  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  any  other 
one  I  ever  met  before  or  since  his.  time 
that  I  can  not  say  I  comprehend  him." 
MP.  Lamon,  who  completes  the  circle  of  the 
men  vyho  were  closest  to  Lincoln;  the  man 
who  was  chosen  by  Lincoln  to  accompany 
him  on  his  midnight  Journey  from  Harrlsburg 
to  Washington  and  whom  he  appoluted  Mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have  hun 
In  the  closest  touch  with  himself,  thus  de- 
scribes Lincoln  in  his  biography:  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  man  apart  from  the  rest  of  his 
kind— unsocial,  cold,  impassive;  neither  a 
good  hater  nor  fond  friend."  And  he  adds 
that  Lincoln  "made  simplicity  ana  candor  a 
mask  of  deep  feelings  carefully  concealed, 
and  subtle  plans  studiously  veiled  from  all 
eyes  but  one."  , 

I  have  seen  Lincoln  many  times  when  he 
seemed  to  speak  with  the  utmost  candor;  I 
have  seen  him  many  times  when  he  spoke 
with  mingled  candor  and  caution,  and  I  nave 
seen  him  many  times  when  he  spolse  but  lit- 
Tte  and -vvlth  extreme  caution.  It  must  not 
be  Inferred,  because  of  tho  testimony  boruo 
■to  Lincoln's  reticence  generally,  and  to  hla 
singular  methods  in  speaking  on  subjects 
of  a  confidential  nature,  that  he  was 
ever  guilty  of  deceit.  He  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  sincere  men  I  have  ever  mat, 
and  be  was  also  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
men  that  this  or  any  other  country  has  ever 
produced.  He  was  not  a  man  of  cunning,  In 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word;  not  a 
roan  who  would  mislead  in  any  way,  unless 
toy  silence;  and  when  occasion  demanded,  he 
would  Sj.eak  with  entire  freedom  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  speak  at  all.  I  regard 
him  as  one  who  believed  that  the  truth  was 
not  always  to  be  spoken,  but  who  firmly  be- 
lieved, also,  that  only  the  truth  should  be 
spoken  when  it  was  necessary  to  speak  at  all. 


Lincoln's  want  of  trust  in  those  closest  to 
hlra  was  often  a  great  source  of  regret,  and  at 
times  of  mortification.  I  have  many  times 
heard  Mr.  Swett  and  Mr.  Lamoa,  and  occa- 
sionally Mr.  Davis,  speak  of  his  persfBtent 
reticence  on  questions  oi  the  gravest  public 
jnohjent  which  seemed  to  deniand  prompt 
action  by  the  I'rcsldent.  They  would  confer 
_wl|h  him,  as  1  did  myself  at  Uihes,  earnestly 


advising  aad  urging  action  on  hie  part,  only 
to  find  him  utterly  impaasible  and  incompre^ 
henslblo.  Neither  bv  word  nor  expression 
could  any  one  iorm  the  remotest  Idea 
of  his  purpose,  and  when  he  did  act.  In 
many  cases  he  surprised  both  friends  and 
foes.  When  he  nominated  Mr.  Stanton  as 
Secretary  of  War  there  was  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet  who  had  knowledge  oi  his 
purpose  to  do  so  until  It  was  done,  and  when 
he  appointed  Mr.  Chase  Chief  Justice,  there 
was  not  a  man  living,  of  the  hundreds  who 
had  advised  him  and  pressed  their  friends 
upon  him,  who  had  any  intimation  as  to  even 
the  leaning  of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  re- 
member on  one  occ.jjlon,  when  we  were 
aloae  in  llie  ]';i:ocutlve"'chamber,  he  discussed 
the  question  of  the  chief  Justiceship  for 
fully  half  an  hour;  named  the  men  who  had 
been  prominently  discussed  In  connection 
with  the  appointment;  spoke  of  all  of  them 
with  apparent  freedom;  soug^^t  and  obtained 
iny  own  views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  appoint- 
ing either  of  them,  and  when  the  conversa- 
tion ended.  I  had  no  more  idea  as  to  the 
bent  ol  his  mind  than  If  I  had  been  convers- 
ing with  the  Sphinx.  1  suggested  to  him.  In 
closing  the  conversation,  that  his  views  on  the 
subject  were  very  much  more  Important  than 
mine,  and  that  1  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
them,  to  which  he  gave  this  characteristic 
answer:  "Well,  McClure,  the  fact  is  I'm 
'shutijan'  on  that  question." 


Lincoln's  Intellectual  organization  has  been 
portrayed  by  many  writers,  but  so  widely 
at  variance  as  to  greatly  confuse  the  general 
reaper.  Indeed,  he  was  the  most  dlfflcult  of 
all  men  to  analyze.  He  did  not  rise  above 
the  average  man  oy  escaping  a  common 
mingling  of  greatness  and  infirmities.  I 
believe  he  was  very  well  described  In  a  single 
sentence  by  Mr.  Herndon  when  he  said— 
"The  truth  about  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  that  he 
read  less  and  thought  more  than  any  man  In 
his  sphere  In  America."  Tested  by  the 
standard  of  many  other  great  men,  Lincoln 
Was  not  great,  but  tested  by  tho  only  true 
standard  of  his  own  achievements,  he  may 
Justly  appear  lu  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  statesmen.  Indeed,  in  some  most 
essential  attributes  of  greatness  I  doubt 
vvhether  any  of  our  public  men  ever  equaled 
him.  We  have  had  men  who  could 
take  a  higher  intellectual  grasp  of  any 
abstruse  problem  oi  statesmanship,  but 
few  have  ever  euualed,  and  none  ex- 
celled, Lincoln  in  tlio  practical,  common 
sense  and  sucoeasiul  solution  of  the  gravest 
problems  ever  pi't'seuced  in  American  his- 
tory, lie  possessed  a  peculiarly  receptive 
and  analytical  mind.  He  sought  Information 
from  every  attainable  source.  Ho  sought  it 
persistently;  weighed  it  earnestly,  and  in 
the  end  reached  his  own  conclusions.  When 
he  had  once  reachea  a  coucluslon  as  to  a 
public  duty,  there  was  no  human  power 
equal  to  the  task  of  changing  his  purpose.  He 
was  self-reliant  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
yet  as  entirely  free  from  arrogance  of  opinion 
as  any  public  man  I  have  ever  known. 


Judged  by  the  records  of  his  administration, 
Lincoln  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  success- , 
lul  Executive  the  republic  has  ever  had. 
When  it  is,  considered  what  peculiarly  em- 
barrassing and  momentous  issues  were  pre- 
sented to  him  for  decision  and  Issues  for 
which  history  had  no  precedents,  it  Is  en- 
tirely safe  to  say  that  no  man  has  ever 
equaled  him  as  a  successful  ruler  of  a  free 
people.  This  success  was  due  chiefly  to  one 
single  quality  of  the  man— the  will  of 
the  people  was  his  guldins:  star.  He 
sprang  from  the  people  and  from  close 
to  mother  earth.  He  grew  up  with 
the  people,  and  in  all  his  efforts,  convictions 
and  lnsplrati||iis  he  was  ever  in  touch  with 
the  people,  when  President  he  looked  solely 
to  the  considerate  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  to  guide  him  In  the  solution  of  all  the 
vexed  questions  which  were  presented  to 
him.  In  all  the  struggles  of  mean  ambition 
and  all  the  bitter  Jealousies  of  greatness 
which  constantly  surged  around  him,  and  in 
all  the  constant  and  distressing  discord  that 
prevailed  in  his  Cabinet  during  the  dark 
days  which  shadowed  him  with  grief, 
Lincoln  ever  turned  to  study  with  ceaseless 
care  the  lutelllgeut  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  _______ 

Unlike  all  Presidents  who  had  preceded 
him,  he  catno  into  oillce  without  a  fixed  and 
accepted  policy.  Civil  war  plunged  the 
Government  into  new  and  most  perplexing 
duties.  The  people  were  unschooled  to  the 
sad  necessities  which  had  to  %ie  accepted  to 
save  the  republic.  Others  would  have 
rushed  In  to  offend  public  sentiment  by  the 
violent  acceptance  ol  what  they  knew  must 
be  acceptea  In  the  end.  These  men  greatly 
vexed  una  embarrassed  Lincoln  In  his  sin- 
cere erSorts  to  advance  the  people  and  the 
Government  to  tno  iuU  measure  of  the  sacrl-  , 
Albs  which  were  Inevitable:  but  Lincoln 
waited  patlentlv;  waited  until  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  the  judgnnent  of  the  peohle  «as  i 
ripened  for  action,  and  then,  and  then  only,  ! 
did  Lincoln  ant.    Had  he  doua  oiberwlae.  h&x 


.vould  nave  luvolved  tUe  country  In  'earSul 
uerilbom^at   home  and  aoroa.^^^  ^^_  ^^^^ 

rulers. 

It  there  are  yet  any  Intelligent  Amerlcan8 
wnooellevetnat  Lincoln  was  an  nuocen  ■ 
rural.  unsoDhlstlcated  character.  It  is  time 
that  they  were  undeceived.  I  venture  the 
Isslrtlon  without  tear  ol  succesalul  contra- 
d!cUon,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most 
Jlgaclous  oi  all  the  public  men  ot  his  day  in 
:u.er  political  party  He  v..s.^^^ 
master  politic  an  01  nls  tuae.  ^  j 

pjl  tlciau  as  the  teira  i»   """'  notliiuL; 

Uilcal    «s"lt9.  and  tins    ^oul         Y^^„^^    ^ 

^^^^£^^^^^^^ 
SHr^oi^ilHS^ 

p°--^"'S\'iro.'^'^^.^Vo^^.  g^"-:^! 

"4  SiVe'if  rs'a?"fh1.^"wlt^li""sk^^ 
understood    wheQl    say    la^^^j^^    ^l^otas 

adfusted-  tne  nece^ssary  Exemptions  made;  the 
ririn  executecl.  and  seventeen  organized  regl- 
T^ft'F^U^i^tr's'l^fe^ol-^li^a^lonal^a'iv^. 

lew  beciioub  <ji  r         J  circle,  tnere  was  one 

JustapproaciuuKi  ^^^^    ^j^^   center 


To  this  Gen.  Towusend  added:  "I  have  now 
lulflUod  my  mission;  I  db  not  Snow  to  what  It 
relates."  

I  of  course  made  no  explanations   to'  Gen. 
Townsend.  but  hurried  Irom  the    the  break- 
last  table  to  summon  Benjamin  Bannan  trom 
PottsvUle  to  Harrlsburg  aa  speedily  as  possi- 
ble.   He  was  the  Commissioner  oi   Praft  lor 
that  county;  a  warm  friend  ot  the  President, 
and  a  man  oi  unusual  Intelligence  and  discre- 
tion.    He  reached  Harrlsburg  the  aauie  day, 
and  Lincoln's  Instructions   were   trankly  ex- 
plained to  aim.    No  one  had   any  knowledge 
of  them    but   ourselves   and    the   Governor. 
Oommlsilouer      Bannan       appreciated      the 
necessity   of   avoiding   a     collision    between 
tnemllltary  and  the  citizens    of   Cass  Town - 
wnip,  but,  said    he:  "How    can    It    be    donef 
How  can  the  laws  even  appear  to    have    been 
executed?"    I  told  him  that  In   a   number  of 
cases  evidence  had  been  presented,  alter    the 
Quotis  had  been  adjusted  and    the    draft    or- 
dered, to   prove   that   the   quotas   had  been 
fllled  by  volunteers  who  hadeplisted  In  some 
town  or  city  outside  of   their  townships.    In 
all  such  cases,  where  the  evidence  was  clear, 
the  order  for  the  draft   was    revoked    because 
the  complement  of  men  had  been  tilled.  1  sa  a 
only  by  such  evidence   from    Cass   Township 
could  the  order  lor   the  draft  be  revoked,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  conscripted  men  for  service 
be   avoided.    He    Intuitively    comprehended 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  ,  and  iook  the  iirst 
train  home.    By  the  next  evening  he  was  back 
and  laid  before  me  a  number  of  aindavUa  in 
regular  form,  a'pparently  exocuted  by  citizens 
of  Cass  Township,  which,  If  uncontradicted, 
proved  that  their  quota  was  entirely  tun.    i 

*^  .   V;    _< ,i.-,..„    >^i,r    lit  nnQf>1nrInr? 


jrlorsed 
ot  Casa 


„    onrt  fn^H   Township    was    the   center 
Erthat  CS  eleraenL  ^Thirteen  murclers 

Fr  F^^^y-ra^nJi-^  ifof  ^r^^^ 

HHlT^tTo!fd\^me^;fl?;V'aTe/^^^^^ 

Ei^b;^^d\:^\^i:ip^ti^drdig 

SlSi^^nrs^cn'^°tr?o-t^akr  u°f  r^jSJ 

ES^^^P^ol^n^^f^l^ 
depot. , 

It  was  open,  defiant  rebellion.  I  at  once 
reported  the  fact  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who 
promptly  answered,  directing  that  the  draft 
Should  be  enforced  at  every  hazard,  and 
Placing  one  Philadelphia  regiment  and  one 
regimental  Harrlsburg  subject  to  the  orders 
Ol  the  Governor,  with  instructions  to  send 
them  at  once  to  the  scene  of  revolt.  Fear- 
'  me  that  the  Secretary  did  not  fully  compre- 

^S  w^c^iX^'r  ^r«|3 
?  FfitEu^'s^r.ar^t  w^-o^q: 

f  e?^lon^I  toe  »uDlect?  His  answer  was 
nromDUy  given,  repeating  his  order  lor  the 
mimary  to  move   at  onoe  to  Cass  Township 

'and  entree  the  WW  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
SSei  The  regiments  were  Riven  ma7h- 
i^ff  orders  and  leached  PottsvUle  on  the  tol- 

'fSnfllder  the  subject  weU.  '  This  Was  in  the 
eany  part  onne  day.  and  I  was  surprised 
tna  dlsuesaed  when  evening  came  wltnout 
Snv  rpDlv  When  I  came  into  the  breakiasi 
?oom  oTthe  hotel  the  next  morning  I  eaw. 
seated  at  the  table.  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
1?^  Townsend.  ol  the  United  States  army. 
I  knew  him  weH,  and  when  he  saw  me  he 
beckoned  me  to  ills  side  and   asked  mo  to 

breaS^^m  him.  JJf^  Y.f.^f  ^"ieji'^1"^  a! 
nf  jinv  others  at  the  table,  and  ne  at 
onclsiated  to  me  the  purpose  ol  his  visit.  He 
had  awlveS  at  3  o'clock  in  the  mornlnK.  and; 
wsS  truing  to  see  me  as  soon  aa  I  should  ap- 
near  He  said!  "I  have  no  orders  to  glvo 
?ou  butlcame  solely  to  deliver  a  personal 
mP^Laee  from  President  Lincoln  in  these 
wo?ds-'SayTo  McClnre  that  I  am  very  de. 
^rous  to  have  the  laws  fully  executed,  but  It 
mlKht  be  w-ell.  In  an  extreme  emergeucy,  10 
be  conteniwlih  the  appearance  of  executing 


iitfeh  the  tesumi^iy  riiat  as  tne  quota  oi  >^aoo 
Township  had  boeu  tilled  by  volunteers,  the 
draft  was  Inoperative  In  that  district,  and  Its 
conscripts  would  not  be  held  to  service. 

I  have  never  made  Inquiry  Into  the  method 
of  obtaining  those  affidavits,  and  there  is 
none  now  living  who  could  give  any  infor- 
mation about  It,  as  Mr.  Bannan  has  long 
since  Joined  the  great  majority  beyond.  The 
Governor  had,  in  the  meantime,  halted  the 
troops  at  PottsvUle,  and  as  the  laws  seemed 
to  be  exeCutad  In  peaoe,  the  regiments  were 
ordered  back  by  the  Govei-nor  and  the  con- 
flict between  the  military  and  the  MoUle 
Magulres  was  averted.  Stanton  never  had 
knowledge  of  Lincoln's  action  in  this  matter, 
nor  did  a  single  member  o!  his  adminis- 
tration know  of  his  Intervention.  Had 
Stanton  been  permitted  to  have  hla  sway,  he 
would  have  ruled  In  the  tempest,  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  inaugurated  a  rebellion 
of  her  own  that  might  have  reached  fearful 
proportions,  and  that  certainly  would  have 
greatly  paralyzed  the  power  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  State.  lam  quite  sure  that  not 
until  alter  the  war  was  ended,  and  probably 
not  for  years  thereafter,  did  any  but  Lincoln, 
uurun.  Bannan  and  myself  have  any  kuowl- 
edgd  of  this  important  adjustment  of  the 
'  Cals  Township  rebellion.    A.  K.  McClure. 

■i  Errata— lu  my  last  article  Gon.  Lee  was  Inad- 
•Terteutly  rerevrea  t'>  oa  iiuvlng  re.iifc'Qod  from  tbo 
army  at  the  time  ot  the  lutervlew  betweeu  Presl- 
deat  Lincoln,  Gen.  .Scutt,  Gov.  Curtln  aad  myself 
oa  the  14th  of  April,  Ifeal.  Gen.  Lee  reaigned  ou 
the  2Utli  of  April  ana  was  in  Kluhmond  as  Major 
General  of  the  Virginia  State  foroea  ou  the  :<!3d. 

A.  K.  M. 


Wu  I  i^  H  T 


The  Dial,  January  1,  1911. 


COMMUNICA  TION. 

LINCOLN  AS  A  STATESMAN, 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Dial.) 
In  the  review  of  Goldwiu  Smith's  "Reminiscences," 
m  your  issue  of  December  16,  Mi-.  Smith  is  commended 
for  his  freedom  from  the  "popular  rage  "  with  regard 
to  Lmcoln  on  the  ground  that  "  Lincohi's  chief  merit 
ay  ,n  h.s  unfaihng  honesty."     The  reviewer  maintains 
that  Lmeohi  was  not  a  statesman,  and  did  not  even  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  his  own  position,  iu  its 
national  as  well  as  inter-national  bearings.     He  says: 
"He   [Lincon]  entertained  the  apologetic  and  partial 
reasons  which  occupied  public  attention  and  concealed 
in  part  the  true  force  of  events.     The  working  classes 
m  England  had  a   more   thoroughly   correct   view  of 
I   wh.r'  ^^'^^'""^i  Americans.     The  question  was  not 
whether  we  shou  d  allow  another  nation  to  spring  up  on 
I   the  soil  of  the  Umted  States,  but  whether  a  slave-holding 

i  SlSlTlmt^^^^'  '''-''  "  °-  ''''  --'''  -^-? 
I        In  1858,  in  the  well-known  debates,  Lincoln  laid  the 

f^^^L°^      /''!i.*'7r'°  ""  scriptural  principle  that  de- 

j   feated  him  for  the  Umted  States  Senate  that  year  and 

elected  him  President  two  years  later.     That  principle 

L°  W.W    ^''*  Tn'  ^^'^'''  "°*i^^  «^^-  government, 
m  Webster  s  and  Corwm's  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
Wars  development  into  a  greed   for   "more   space." 
d-^dtZfff"  .    f '""'  ""'■  ^'^^■^^°'  -PP^'e^ating  as%hey 
c^l   .!    f   1  °^'"''"'  *"'"*°^-y  ^^  ^  '"'^"a^^  to  fratri- 
cidal strife,  dared  recognize  the  real  condition  of  the 
State  as  Lmcoln  did.     And  while  Seward  amiomiced 
the  "irrepressible  eonilict,"  Lhicoln  saw  in  the  conflict 
a  prmciple  beyond:  tki,  nation  could  not  endure,  one-half  \ 
free  and  one-half  slave.     This  found  utterance  in  1858     i 
And  here  we   have   what    our  reviewer    says  Lincoln    I 
should  have  appreciated  and  did  not.     When  the  war    i 
came,  his  position  as  President  was,  to  obey  the  Consti-    ! 


tutlon,  suppress  the  rebellion,  defend  the  union,  preserve 
the  government.  The  war  developed  the  opportunity 
to  issue  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  without  vio- 
lating the  Constitution.  Lincoln  was  not  a  soldier;  he 
was  a  statesman. 

Lincoln  never  believed  "  a  slave-holding  nation  should 
establish  itself  at  our  side  with  exacting  and  hostile 
claims."  He  warned  us  that,  if  it  did,  that  nation 
would  either  absorb  the  nation  to  the  north  or  be  ab- 
sorbed by  it.  The  states  would  continue  to  be  one 
household,  even  though  a  new  house  must  be  built  and 
new  regulations  adopted. 

Further,  Lincoln  announced  a  principle  of  statesman- 
ship in  1859,  applying  it  to  the  impassioned  conditions 
then  existing,  wliich  any  student  of  Lincoln,  contemplat- 
ing him  as  detached  from  the  "  indiscriminate  lauda- 
tion "  that  sees  little  but  his  honesty  or  his  Republic- 
anism, cannot  but  appreciate  in  a  Lincoln  attitude 
towards  the  impassioned  conditions  uppermost  in  our 
present  political  agitations.  This  principle  appears  in 
a  letter  of  April  6,  1859,  declining  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  a  Thomas  Jefferson  Birthday  function  in 
Boston.  The  entire  letter  should  be  read  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  principle.  That  principle  is  that  man 
nmst  be  considered  above  the  dollar.  It  is  truer  now 
than  it  was  then:  "  It  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the 
principles  of  Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this 
I     nation." 

!         Litterateurs  can  profit  by  a  sane  study  of  Lincohi's 
type  of  mind  and  style  of  expression  as  much  as  can 
those  property-intoxicated  Republicans  who  seek  justifi- 
cation  for  their  policies  and  methods  by  a  use  of  the 
magic  name  of  Lincoln  as  a  Republican.     In  the  pre- 
face to  Emerson's  "  Parnassus,"  the  seer  says  that  poetry 
teaches  the  enormous  force  of  a  few  words.     Poetry 
teaches  this  as  much  by  its  enormous  waste  of  words 
as  it  does  by  its  occasional  use  of  a  unique  word  or 
phrase  or  verse  that  charms  the  ear  or  mind  forever. 
Lincoln  teaches  the  meaning  of  a  few  words  as  poetry 
cannot.     There    must    always,    of   necessity,  be   more 
waste   than    wisdom  in    versifyhig.     But   Lincoln  was 
brief,  and  his  words,  "  candid  as  mirrors,  gave  the  per- 
fect image  of  his  thought."     Time  cannot  change  their 
fundamental  value  to  any  student  of  organized  society. 
His  Gettysburg  address  said  what  was  most  needed  to 
be  said.    And  it  is  fortunate  that  it  was  said  in  a  "  per- 
fectly simple  and  straightforward  way."    And,  strange 
as  It  may  seem,  the  literary  quality  of  pathos  is  herein 
its  sombre  beauty  as  I  have  not  seen  it  noticed  by  the   ! 
« critics,"  as  it  is  not  in  much  of  his  more  lauded  ex- 
pressions. 

One  word  more.     We  should  cease  trying  to  hammer  I 
honesty  iyto  the  exquisite  natures  of  our  budding  men   I 
in  their  childhood   by  the  use  of  the  names  of  Lincoln 
and  Washington.      It  is  as  childish  for  grown-up  men 
to  do  this  as  it  is  to  do  that  other  childish  thing  that   \ 
Lincoln  ridiculed,—  doing  things  "  under  the  party  lash   | 
that  they  would  not  on  any  account  or  for  any  consider- 
ation do  otherwise."  Talk  to  tlie  children  about  Lincoln's 
shrewdness  more  and  his  honesty  less  and  we  will  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  honesty  more,—  will  realize  thjt  he 
who  is   single-minded  can  see  what   humor  meant  to 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  new  light  will  feel  a  new  patience 
■and  faith,  helpful  to  our  children,  helpful  to  our  pens, 
helpful  to  our  citizenship,  because  we  have  been  born 
again  in  new  minds  as  well  as  hearts. 

Chas.  M.  Street. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dec.  23,  1910. 
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Tib©  M®sa  F®irf®sll  Eonki?' 
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I' fom  Corner's  WeekljJ    -'  '-V        •'  ,'  \ 

lorbear!  Ho  formed  a  cabinet  of  men 
vilio  debpiaed  his  capacities,  each  one  re- 
^'t  •  l^f,  ''/»'-'*t^V  as  the  instrument  by 
Which  God  would  save  America 

■I  know  that  I  can  save  the  country 

write' s'^w^d''^''  ""  ''''''  "^'-^^  ^^"■" 
o/1k  ^j}' -^^^^  Al^e  Lincoln  Pi-esident 
fa  ^.^f""'S^  Spates,"  Stanton  confided 
to  a  frieud  who  asked  him  what  he 
expected  to  do  as  a  member  of  the  cabi 

In  the  cabinet  were  others  who  were 

orth^'^^^-^/-  ^''°^-  ^^aking  no  secret 

aLer'^Lrh^.'^^""^   ''^^^  ^^^^   ^'''   '^^ 

n,}'n\  H'r°,'''  ^'^P^  "^^"^  all,  using  each 
man  to  the  lunit  of  that  man's  capacity 

Seclmfn^^/t".  '"ii  ^^"'■'■'"^  "^^°  decLions,' 
aeuining  to  allow  personal"  affronts  to 
intluence  liis  public  course 

Quarrel    not    at    all,"    he    said    once' 
to   a    young   man.     "No    man     resolved' 
0  make  the  most  of  himself^'can  spire 
time  for  personal  contention.     Still  less 

nclu'dln'l^H^  '"■l^'''  '""^  consequences 
i    .\?^    the    Aatiation    of    his    temner 
and    the    loss    of    self-control         Yle?d 
i^^^ger    things    to    which    vou    show    no 
more  than  equal  right,  and  yiel  1  Tsse? 
hings    though    clearly   yourowi       Bet 
ter   give    your   path   to    a    dog   than    te 
rl%^    ^/    ^'■'"    ^'i    contestini    l"r    thi 
cl^-e'the'^bf^e.'' "^'"^  '^'  ^°^  --'*^  -' 
vi^M^ii^.  ^^'■^     ^^o=e   who     thought   ho 
lonl'^'''n,'??  much    that  he  hesitated  too 
r.hf     But   even   Stanton,   his   bitterest 
sa  d    '''fhl'^  "'  ."^'°^'y-     "There  hes/' he 
fhit  fh"'''    '^■,''/\  P^""ect   ruler    of   men 
^},J-^^  '^^''^^  Jias  ever  seen  " 
Who    can    forget      that      momentous 
cabinet   meeting   called    in    the   darkest 
thTvtlo'us^^'J.  ^'•'^P^d  the  ta'ble'la 

and    luent      Tn  '^hl"''"^"'    ^o'^ni'i-faced 
ouu    blent,      lo   their   amazemenf     Tin 

coin     instead,  of  addressing   him,  elf   tj 

the  business  in  hand,  pickid  up  a    m  p 

volume    and,    with    fr^iuent    chuck  el 

read^to  them  a  chapte7  from  'ArteSu's 

isMS^r-Sl^---^o. 

i^om^^^s^co^  sainr  h^E 

I       'Gentlemen,   why   don't   vou    lanfrh?- 

I  ^t  f ^claimed,.     -With  the  fe^fu    straL 

that    IS   upoii  me   night   and   dav    if  t 

rtid    not   laugli    I    should    die-    -^ri   Lu 

need     his  medicine  as  much  a.'f^ " 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  his  f/li   h^t 

whS^Japer.'-'*'"   '^^^"'^^^   '^'   -   "iitt^e 
,      That      little    white      paner    wia      *>, 
I  EmancipationJ>roclan^fon  ^^^ 
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Lincoln  Called  "Perfector 
of  Democracy*  *by  Greek 

Chicago,  Today  (^y  A.  V..) — Abi-a- 
li.iiji  Lincoln  uud  I'c-iicles  wore  linlved 
as  the  "grealcst  chutnpioiiB  of  Ueinoc- 
I'acy  Ihe  world  has  ever  linown,"  by 
y.  S.  Lainbros,  publislier  of  (he  "Greek 
Slar  of  f^jloago,"  in  an  addroaK  pre- 
pared for  delivery  today  at  tlic  Ilani- 
iltoii  Club's  observance  of  tlu!  114th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  cman- 
ilpator. 

"Lincoln's  birthday  is  a  lesson  that 
teaches  us  to  be  more  patriotic,  bet- 
ler  Americans,  to  'let  us  have  faitli 
io  believe  that  right  ia  might,  and, 
firm  In  tha  tconvictibn,  le^  us  to  the 
t  nd  daro  to  do  our  duly  03  <io<l  elves 
lis  to  see  it,'  "   he  aaid. 

"The  duty  to  our  coun;ry,  the  value 

-^    of   Americanism,    the    devotion    to    our 

\^j  religion,  no  matter  what  it  is,  and  the 

true    spirit    of    love .  to    nianl^ind   Jiave 

0)een  expressed  in  the  above  quotation 

■^a-uf  Abraham  Iviucoln." 

~^V;&e  (Icclarpd  that  the  Gettysburg  ad- 

^dress,  translated  into  all  languages,  is 

j^universally     Known     aa     the     greatest 

j     lamentation  in  history. 

"In  naal;ing  a  comparison  of  the  dem- 
ocratic ideals  of  both  men,  wo  can 
safely  bay  Ihat  Pericles  was  the  orig- 
inator of  democracy  and  Ijlucolu  was 
J  he  perfector,"  he  said. 
■    iL- : 


t  J . 


Collier's,   Feloruary  9,  1924. 


Lincoln's  Way  with  Congress  and  the  People 

LINCOLN  never  fooled  himself  or  others,  and  he  never  crowded 
the  facts.  Born  of  a  long  line  of  solid  common-sense  folks  made 
poor  for  a  while  by  the  chances  of  the  frontier,  Lincoln  had  en- 
dured enough  hardship  to  bring  out  in  him  the  strength,  patience,  and 
kindness  which  are  our  central  human  qualities.  He  whipped  Bob 
Armstrong,  champion  of  the  Clary  Grove  gang,  faced  down  the  entire 
gang,  and  won  their  loyalty.  That  village  scrap  is  the  whole  story  of 
Lincoln's  great  career  in  law,  in  politics,  and  in  government. 

Lincoln  had  a  mighty  hard  job  with  Congress.    He  and  his  Vice 
President,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  came  from  second-rate  Northern  States, 
Hlinois  and  Maine,  and  were  chosen  by  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  of  1860.     Some  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
which  had  to  be  picked  to  unite  the  Northern  factions,  thought  them- 
selves bigger  than  Lincoln,  and  had  to  be  taught  to  pull  in  harness. 
Then  Lincoln  constantly  had  to  defend  his  generals  against  the  im- 
patient zeal  of  the  congressional  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war.     After  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  increased  from  44  to  75.    The  Presi- 
dent waited  for  public  opinion  to  rally,  as  it  finally  did,  to  his  plan. 
Lincoln  used  his  executive  power  to  the  limit,  as  need  arose, 
though  he  was  called  usurper,  king,  and  military  despot.     He  pro- 
moted Cameron  and  Chase  out  of  the  way,  and  held  Seward  by  hav- 
ing his  senatorial  enemies  meet  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  and 
talk  their  grouch  out.    The  President  thus  cut  directly  through  all 
plots.    Urged  to  play  politics  for  the  election. of  1864,  he  said: 
It  is  the  people's  business— the  election  is  in  their  hands.     If 
they  turn  their  backs  to  the  fire   and   get   scorched   in   the   rear, 
they'll  have  to  sit  on  the  blister. 
Lincoln  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  pilot  and  not  the  ship. 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  history  of  him,  sum  up  the  secret  of 
Lincoln's  power  in  one  phrase: 

His  steady,  cautious  direction  and  control  of  the  average  public 
sentiment  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  statesmanship  that  the  United  States  requires.    The 
model  of  our  leadership,  to-day  and  always,  is  Abraham  Lmcoln. 


The  New  Republic 


THE   LIVING   LIJVCOLN. 

[From  The  New  Kepubllc] 
Lincoln  was  the  first  statesman  In  historj''  who 
contrived  to  deal  as  a  leader  with  the  confusion,  the 
conflicts,  the  recriminations,  and  the  treacheries  of 
a  bloody  and  prolonged  civil  war  in  a  distinterested 
and  magnanimous  spirit  which  added  steadily  to  his 
own  eminence  as  a  man.  lie  was  a  Cromwell  who 
by  his  own  efforts  managed  somehow  to  become  also 
a  Falkland.  No  man  is  born  great  as  Lincoln  was 
great.  He  was  not  a  political  genius  in  the  sense 
that  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  second  Pitt  were 
political  geniuses.  The  greatness  which  his  career 
exhibited  he  gradually  created  by  laborious  self-dis- 
cipline. He  lived  among  a  people  who  were  inconsid- 
erate, headstrong,  seif-aasertive,  ambitious,  impa- 
tient, quarrelsome,  self-Involved,  easy-going,  and 
undisciplined.  He  lived  In  their  midst  and  was  super- 
ficially indistinguishal>le  from  them.  He  loved, 
trusted,  and  understood  them.  But  In  essentials  he 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  was  ajwaya  in  certain 
respects  a  lonely  man,  and  his  loneliness  was  the 
i  inevitable  result  of  the  differences  between  himself 
and  his  fellows  which  he  recognized  but  at  the  same 
time  overcame.  It  was  his  own  disposition  as  con- 
trasted with  theirs  to  behave  patiently,  considerately, 
warily,  disinterestedly,  and  wiUi  his  eye  fastened 
on  both  the  end  and  the  means.  Their  comparative 
externality,  worldliness,  and  automatism  threw  him 
back  on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  In  the  cir- 
cumiitances  he  could  not  make  a  life  for  himself 
without  conscious  self-discipline.  Yet  thi.s  self-disci- 
pline, divorced  as  it  was  from  any  sense  of  griev- 
ance or^of  personal  superiority,  never  transformed 
loneliness   into   isolation   and   alienation. 


f^i,.  /9^5 


The  Christian  Conservator,  February  8,  1928. 
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Lincoln  and  Citizenship 

As  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday 
approaches,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  ' 
privilege  of  gleaning  a  few  rich  lessons  on 
citizenship  from  this  great  man  of  the  com- 
mon people.  He  was  born  of  them,  lived  , 
among  them,  and  ever  loved  them.  In  his 
early  years  he  shared  their  privations  with 
them  and  in  future  years  he  ever  espoused 
their  cause.  He  was  a  man  tender  in  heart 
and  ever  sympathetic  toward  all.  In  heart 
and  spirit  he  was  ever  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  and  constantly  exerted 
himself  for  their  welfare. 

His  start  and  opportunity  among  them 
was  as  meager  as  any  among  the  common 
people  of  the  nation.  The  story  of  his  strug- 
gle for  an  education  is  familiar  to  all.  He 
always  laid  hold  of  the  slightest  opportuni- 
ty for  self-improvement  afforded  him  and 
made  the  most  possible  to  him  of  it.  Evi- 
dently the  prospect  of  future  reward  seemed 
very  meager  to  him  but  ever  he  pressed  for- 
ward under  an  impulse  and  desire  to  learn. 
With  him  self-improvement  and  not  reward 
was  first.  The  best  men  of  every  genera- 
1  tion  are  the  product  of  such  a  desire  and  of 
I  such  a  program. 

j  By  the  training  which  he  received  from 
his  mother  during  his  early  boyhood  and  by 
i  virtue  of  his  own  inherent  nature,  he  was 
j  early  and  always  given  to  the  virtue  of 
I  honesty.  He  saw  much  of  good  in  his  fel- 
i  lowmen  and  always  sought  to  make  the 
I  most  of  it.  He  appreciated  the  good  in 
!  others  greatly.  But  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
'  evils  about  him  and  with  a  det;ermination 
that  was  God-anchored  he  opposed  the  evil 
'  in  man  about  him. 

!       He  was  ever  a  friend  to  the  weak  and  the 
1  man  imposed  upon.    His  trip,  in  early  man- 
!  hood,  down  the  Mississippi  River  made  him 
I  the  life-long  friend  of  the  oppressed  black 
!  man  and  he  became  steadfastly  determined 
that  if  ever  the  day  of  opportunity  came  to 
him   to  hit   slavery,   he  would   hit  it   hard. 
Men  who  render  the  greatest  service  to  their 
fellow  man  are  men  of  such  qualities.  First 
and  always  he  delt  honestly  with   his  fel- 
low men  and  desired  justice  for  all. 

While  Lincoln  had  a  deep  appreciation 
for  human  sorrows  and  disappointments,  he 
was  in  no  wise  either  morose  or  pessimistic 
but  looked  much  on  the  bright  or_cheerful 


side  of  life."  His  genial  humor  showed  the 
broadness     of    his     sympathy.     He  entered 
with  the  utmost  sympathy  into  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  children  and  with  a  full  heart 
helped   to    lighten    their   cares    and    at   the 
same  time  with  the  light  heart  of  a  little 
boy  he  entered  into  their  pleasures.    He  was 
on  the  other  hand  a  man  among  men.     His 
radiant  sympathy  and  humor  brought  sun- 
shine through  many  a  cloud  of  sorrow  and 
with   lightening    quickness   turned    many    a  : 
threatened  row  into  the  merriment  of  laugh-  : 
ter.      Harmony   ever   found   itself   most   at  j 
home  in  an  atmosphere  such  as  he  created,  i 
The  world  will  ever  need  the  good-fellow- 
ship of  Lincoln. 

But  in  his  good-fellowship  and  congenial- 
ity there  was  ever  the  firm  conviction  of 
principle.  Right  principle  was  the  depth  of 
of  the  soul  of  Lincoln.  Regardless  of  what 
results  might  be,  he  pursued  his  course  in 
life  with  unswerving  and  self-sacrificing 
loyalty  to  the  great  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  Avas  early  evident  in 
the  many  and  great  inconveniences  to  which 
as  a  boy,  he  put  himself  to  make  his  word 
truth  and  to  show  himself  a  man  of  honor. 
This  trait  became  one  of  the  firmly  estab- 
lished characteristics  of  the  man  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life. 

At  no  other  time  was  the  gi-eatness  of 
Lincoln  so  evident  as  during  the  time  of 
his  presidency  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  all  that  struggle  perhaps  no  other 
person  in  the  nation  suft'ered  the  agonies 
of  soul  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did.  Upon  his  soul 
rested  the  sorrow  and  burden  of  the  nation 
as  well  as  the  sorrow  of  each  individual 
aifected  by  the  Civil  War.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all  he  i-ested  his  soul  upon  God  and  took 
comfort  in  the  prayers  of  the  people.  The 
soul  of  Lincoln  knew  no  swerving;  right 
must  prevail. 

We  believe  that  in  many  an  American 
citizen  have  been,  and  are  now,  found  the 
great  soul  qualities  that  were  found  in 
great  Lincoln.  Such  are  the  sterling  men  of 
today,  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
God  give  us  more  men  like  these.  The  gi-eat 
need  of  the  day  is  to  weave  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  citizenry  of  the  nation 
more  thoroughly  the  qualities  of  Lincoln. 
Such  shall  ever  preserve  our  nation  to  the 
honor  of  mankind  and  to  the  glory  of  God, 
an  exalted  and  a  righteous  nation.  In  such 
citizens  our  nation  shall  ever  have  a  rich 
heritage.  ;  '      !    '• 


UyCOLN  FORGED  NEW  UNION. 


As  a  Soath.erner  Views  Him  He  United 
a  •'Disunited   States." 


'Archibald  Rutledge  In  Scrlbner's   Magazine, 

In  a  very  real  sense  President  Lincoln 
was  not  so  much  the  savior  of  the  old 
union  as  he  was  the  creator  of  a  new 
union.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
declare  that  the  present  union  was  con- 
ceived and  established  by  him. 

The  old  union  was  a  rope  of  sand.  It 
provided  for  disunion.  It  sanctioned  se-  i 
cession.  It  formed  the  disunited  states.  I 
Perhaps  a  war  was  necessary  to  found  a 
new  nation— an  indestructible  union  of 
states.  Tlae  Civil  War  destroyed  the  old 
union  and  created  a  new  one. 

The  Republican  party  of  1860  was,  in 
reaUty,  a  nuUtary  organization.  And, 
during  the  perilous  years  that  followed, 
our  old  Constitution  waa  so  racked  and 
stniined,  and  was  so  amended,  that,  in 
effect,  it  became  a  new  one.  I'he  union 
Lincoln  found  was  one  of  discord  and 
hatred;  the  one  he  founded  is  one  of 
mutual  esteem  and  indissoluble  affection 
—still  lacking,  perhaps.  In  complete  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  all  the  parts  for 
one  another,  but  still  a  pennanent  union. 
The  one  over  which  he  was  called  to 
rule  would  not,  could  not,  last.  He  made 
another.  If  I  really  wished  signally  to 
honor  the  memory  of  President  Lincoln, 
I  should  cease  calling  liim  the  great 
emancipator,  wliich,  in  a  very  genuine 
sense,  is  a  term  of  opprobrium,  and  I 
should  call  him  the  founder  of  the  fed- 
eral union/c>^ , ,  ,^,  -   Ci .  T^ ,   A--^'^"-^^ 
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^  Greatness  ot 
LincgliiShow 
Statecraft 


*v,. 


ig  In  tlie   St.   Louis   Tost-Dls- 
[athaniel  W.  Steplienson,  pro- 
stori._.i)i|    the    College   of 
us  reviews  Fresl- 
dent^Llncoln's  great  achievements. 

The  history  of  the  Nortli  had  vir- 
tually become,  by  April,  18G].  the  his- 
tory of  Lincoln  himself,  and  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  President's 
life  it  is  dlllicult  to  separate  his  per- 
sonality from  the  trend  of  national 
history.  Any  attempt  to  understand  the 
achievements  and  the  omissions  of 
the  Northern  peoide  without  undertak- 
ing an  intelligent  estimate  of  their 
leader  would  be  only  to  duplicate  the 
story  of  Hamlet  with  Ilamlot  left 
out.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Eng- 
lish military  experts,  "against  the 
great  military  genius  of  certain  South- 
ern leaders  fate  opposed  the  unbrok- 
en resolution  and  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  wliich  he  wor- 
shiiiped,  of  the  great  Northern  ['resi- 
dent. As  long  as  he  lived  and  ruled 
the  people  of  the  North  there  could 
be  no  turning  back."     .     . 

He  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  vil- 
lain. What  he  actually  was  is  not, 
however,  so  e.nsily  stated.  I'rodigious 
nsen  are  never  easy  to  sum  up;  and  1 
Lincoln  was  a,  prodigious  man.  The, 
more  one  studies  him  the  more  lu-^ 
dividual  he  appears  to  be.  By  degrees- 
one  comes  to  understand  how  it  was' 
possible  for  contemporaries  to  hold' 
contradictory  views  of  him  and  for' 
each  to  believe  that  his  views  were 
proved  by  the  facts.     .    . 

Lincoln's  Friends  and  Enemies, 
To  measure  Lincoln's  achievement, 
two  things  must  be  remembered:  On 
the  one  hand,  his  *ask  was  not  as 
arduous  as  it  might  have  been,  be- 
I  cause  tlie  most  intellectual  part  of  the 
North  had  delinitely  committed  itself 
either  irretrievably  for,  or  irreconcil- 
ably against,  his  policy.  Lincoln, 
therefore,  did  not  have  to  trouble 
himself  with  this  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  that  part 
which  he  had  to  master  included  such 
emotional  rhetoricians  as  Horace  Gree- 
ley ;  stich  fierce  zealots  as  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis  of  Maryland,  who  made  blm 
trouble  indeed;  and  Benjamin  Wnd«. 
.  .  .  Such  military  egoists  as  Ho* 
Clellan  and  Pope;  such  crafty  double* 
dealers  as  his  own  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  such  astute  grafters  as 
Cameron;  such  miserable  creatures 
as  a  cerlalo  powerful  capitalist  tvbo 


sucrlfjced  his  army  to  their  own  lust 
for  profits  and  filched  from  army  con- 
tracts. 

The  wonder  of  Lincoln's  achieve- 
ment is  that  he  contrived  at  last  to 
extend  his  hold  over  all  these  diverse 
elements;  that  he  persuaded  some, 
outwitted  others  and  overcame  them 
all.  The  subtlety  of  this  task  would 
have  ruined  any  statesman  of  the 
driving  sort. 

Great  Creative  Ability. 
We  are,  even  today,  far  from  a  de- 
finitive understanding  of  Lincoln's 
statecraft,  but  there  Is  perhaps  justi- 
fication for  venturing  uiton  one  proph- 
ecy. The  farther  from  him  we  get  and 
the  more  clearly  we  see  him  in  per- 
spective, the  more  shall  we  realize  his 
creative  Influence  upon  his  party. 
SJn  the  Lincoln  of  his  ultimate  biog- 
raXer  there  will  be  more  of  iron  than 
of  aSess  enduring  metal  In  the  figure 
of  th\  Lincoln  of  the  present  tradi- 
tion, '\ough  none  of  his  gentleness 
will  diaippear,  there  will  be  more 
emphasil  placed  upon  his  firmness 
and  upoi  such  episodes  as  that  of 
December,  18G0.  when  his  single  will 
turned  the  scale  against  comi)roniise; 
upon  liis  steadfastness  in  the  ilefeat 
of  his  party  at  the  polls  In  1SG2. 

The  Civil  war  was  In  truth  Lincoln's 
war.       Those    modern    pacifists    who 
claim  him  as  their  own  are  beside  the 
mark.     They  will  never  get  over  the 
illusions  about  Lincoln  until  they  see, 
as  all  the  world  is  beginning  to  see, 
,that  his  career  has  universal   signifi- 
cance because  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
:^  universal   problem    of   democracy.      It 
Swill  not  do  ever  to  forget  that  he  was 
a  man  of  the  people,  always  playing 
the  hand  of  the  people,  in  the  limited 
social  sense  of  that  word,  though  play- 
:  ing  it  with  none  of  the  heat  u.sually 
'  met  with  in  the  statesmen  of  success- 
'  fill    democracy   from   Cleon   to    Robe- 
spierre, from  Andrew  Jackson  to  Lloyd 
I  George.  ^  His  gentleness  does  not   re- 
i  move  Lincoln  from  that  stern  category. 
i  Throughout  his  life,   besides   his  pas- 
sion   lor   the   Union,   besides    his   an- 
tipathy   for    slavery,    there    dwelt    in 
his   very   heart   love   of  and   faith   In 
the  plain  people.  We  shall  never  see 
him  in  true  historic  perspective  until 
we  conceive  him  as  the  instrument  of 
a  vast  sofial   idea— the  determination 


Watertown,  Mirn,,  lTcw3 


to  make  a  government  based  upon  tbei 
plain  people  successful  In  war. 
Intense  Love  for  Mankind. 

I  He  did  not  scruple  to  selsse'poweri 
when  he  thought  the  cause  of  the; 
people  demanded  it,  and  his  enemies 
were  prompt  to  accuse  him  of  hoi  ding  | 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies', 
the  means — a  hasty  conclusion  which 
win  have  to  be  i-econsidered.  What! 
concerns  us  more  closely  Is  the  fiefi-' 
nite  conviction  that  he  felt  no  sacrifice 
too  great  If  It  advanced  the  happiness 
of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Five  weeks  after  the  second  In 
uuguration  Lee  surrendered  and  tlus; 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  What 
was  to  come  after  was  inevitably  the 
overshadowing  topic  of  the  hour.  Many| 
anecdotes  represent  Lincoln  In  these i 
last  few  days  of  his  life,  as  possessed' 
by  a  high  though  melancholy  moo* 
of  extreme  mercy.  Therefore,  much; 
has  been  inferred  from  the  foUow-i 
Ing  words  In  his  last  public  address,- 
made  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of 
April;  "In  the  present  situation,'  ag 
the  phrase  goes,  It  may  be  my  duty 
to  make  some  new  announcementt  to; 
the  people  of  the  South.  I  am  con-' 
sidering  and  shall  not  fall  to  act 
when  action  shall  be  proper." 

No  Animosity  in  His  Heart. 
What  was  to  be  done  for  the  South, 
what  treatment  should  be  accorded  the 
Southern  leaders  engrossed  the  Presi-, 
dent  and  his  cabinet  at  the  meeting  on 
April  14,  which  was  destined  to  be 
their  last.  Secretary  Welles  bas  pre- 
.served  the  spirit  of  the  meeting'  In  a 
striking  anecdote.  Lincoln  said  no  oncj 
need  e.xpect  he  would  "take  any  part 
in  hanging  or  killing  those  men,  eveni 
the  worst  of  them.  Frighten  them  out' 
of  the  country,  open  the  gates,  let 
down  the  bars,  scare  them  off."  hej 
said,  throwing  up  his  hands,  as  .  if  i 
scaring  sheep.  "Enough  IItcb  havd; 
been  sacrificed;  we  nuist  extinguish 
our  resentments  If  we  expect  har- 
mony and  union." 

WFdle  Lincoln  was  thus  arming  him- 
self with  a  vali.nnt  mercy,  a  band  ot 
conspirators  at  an  obscure  boa'^ding, 
house  in  Washington  were  planp' ju.li^' 
;issasslnation.     ... 

The  passage  of  GO  years  has  provfea 

fully  necessary  to  the  placing  of  Lin- 

l  coin  in  historic  perspective.    No  Presl-, 

I   dent,  in  his  own  time,  with  the  pos-' 

I   sible  exception  of  Washington,  was  Ko 

{   bitterly  hated  and  so  fiercely  retUed. 

I   On  the  other  hand,  none  hai  been  tfli^; 

j  object  of  such  Intemperate  'hero  wot- 

'  ship.    Ilowever,   the  greatest    th    tBfe, 

I   land  were.  In  the  main,  quick  to 

him  In  perspective  and  to  recognlzejjpsj 

historic  significance.    It  is  recQjj0a  it 

Davis  that   In   after  days  i^^ald  ,19 

beautiful  tribute  to  Li^pj^iiTand  sajd:{ 

"Next  to  the  deatruirfion  of  the  Cdkl- 

federac.v,  the  dea^jpof  Abrabon) 

coin  XV as  ( Itf^rtHnRftft   »Tay  tbe  Sdi 

has  ever 


Lincoln's  Americanism 

Law  Enforcement.  Against  Uictators. 


(First  Inaugural.)  (Special   Message,   July   4,    1S61.)  _ 

There  is  much  controversy  about  Our     popular     Government     nas 

the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  ^"^"J^,^^^"  ,^^^^^^..„^"„l^?^!™!"! 

service  or  labor.  -.  -    ■     -^                         >•"- 

All   members 


of  Congress  swear 
their  support  to  the  whole  Consti- 
tution. 

There  is  some  difference  of  'opin-, 
ion  as  to  whether  this  clause  shoul(;i 
be  enforced  by  national  or  by  state 
authority,  but  surely  that  difference 
is  not  a  very  material  one.  Aiid 
should  any  one  in  any  case  be  con- 
tent that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept 
on  a  merely  unsubstantial  contro- 
versy as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

I  take  the  oflQcial  oath  today  with 
no  mental  reservations  and  with  no 
■purpose  to  constfue  the  Constitution 
or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules; 
while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify 
particular  acts  of  Congress  a^ 
proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest 
that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all, 
both  in  official  and  private  stations, 
to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those 
acts  which  stand  unrepealed   than 

to  violate  any  of  them. 

*  •       « 

United  States  Too  Proud. 

(Proclamation   Setting   Aside    Day    of 
Prayer,   March   30,   1863.) 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of 
the  choicest  bounties  of  heaven;  we 
have  been  preserved  these  many 
years  in  peace  and  prosperity;  we 
have  grown  in  numbers,  wealth  and 
power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever 
grown.  We  have  vainly  Imagined 
that  all  these  blessings  were  pro- 
duced by  some  superior  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with 
unbroken  success,  we  have  become 
too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  redeeming  and  preserving 
grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God 

that  made  us. 
f  .     ,       .       • 

I      Purpose  of  This  Union. 

f  (Special    Session    Message,    July    4,    1861.) 

5  This  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  1 
in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 1 
stance  6i  government  whose  leading 
object  Is  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  men;  to  lift  artificial  weights 
from  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the 
paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all; 
to  ^flord  all  an  unfettered  start  ahd 
a  fair  chanoe  In  the  race  of  life. 
This  is  the  leading  object  of  the 
Government  for  whose  existence  we 

pontend,    * 

•  .    ♦       ♦ 

Dictator  May  Arise  Among  Us. 

^(Address  at  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  27,  1837.) 

Is  it  unreaeonable  to  expect  that " 
'  some'  man  possessed  of '  the  loftiest 
genius,  coupled  with  ambition  suf- 
ficient to   push  It   to   the  utmost 
i  stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  uji 
|,ftmong  us?    /'  "t" 


I  And  when  such  an  one  does  it 
Swill  require  the  people  to  be  united 
fwith  each  other,  attached  to  the 
'Government  and  laws,  and  gener- 
ally intelligent  to  successfully  frus-^ 


Two  points  in  it  our  people  already 
have  settled — the  successful  estab- 
Ushing  and  the  successful  admin- 
istering of  it.  One  still  remains- 
its  successful  maintenance.  Thio 
Government  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly 
carry  an  election  can  also  suppress 
a  rebellion;  that  ballots  are  the 
rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of 
bullets,  and  that  when  ballots  have 
fairly  and  constitutionally  decided 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal 
back  to  bullets;  that  there  can  tae 
DO  successfiU  appeal  except  to  bal- 
lots themselves  at  succeeding  elec-  j 
tions.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson 
of  peace,  teaching  men  that  what 
they  can  not  take  by  an  election 
neither  can  they  take  it  by  a  war; 
teaching  all  tiie  folly  of  being  the 
beginners  of  a  wac 

Liberty. 

(Speech  at  Edwardsville,  111., 
Sept.    13,    1838.) 

What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of 
our  own  liberty  and  independencje? 
It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements, 
our  bristling  sea  coasts,  our  army 
and  navy.  These  are  not  our  re- 
liance against  tyranny.  Our  reli- 
ance is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  de- 
fense is  in  the  spirit  which  prized 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in 
all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this 
spirit  and  you  have  planted  the 
seeds    of    despotism    at    your    own 
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LINCOLN'S  MANUAL  FOR  EXECUTIVES 


Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  him  in  1861  when  he  left  Springfield,  Illinois,  for 
the  presidential  chair  at  the  nation's  capitol.  He  said 
at  this  time,  ''I  now  leave  not  knowing  whether  ever  I 
may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington." 

The  task  proved  to  be  greater  than  he  anticipated,  but 
he  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  state  that  the  Union  was 
preserved  and  international  relations  were  harmonized. 
Some  of  the  axioms  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  exec- 
utive philosophy  are  found  in  these  excerpts  from  his 
writings: 

Every  man  is  proud  of  what  he  does  well. 

I  need  success  more  than  I  need  sympathy. 

The  case  cannot  be  gained  by  much  talking. 

Other  means  may  succeed,  this  could  not  fail. 

I  say  try,  if  we  never  try  we  shall  never  succeed. 

Important  principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible. 

Half -finished  work  generally  proves  to  be  labor  lost. 

The  severest  justice  may  not  always  be  the  best  policy. 

As  our  case  is  new,  so  must  we  think  anew  and  act  anew. 

Having  made  the  attempt  you  must  succeed,  must  is  the 
word. 

Every  particular  case  will  have  its  modifying  circum- 
stances. 

You  cannot  fail  if  you  resolutely  determine  that  you 
will  not. 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any  man  in  any 
situation. 

I  shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast  as  they  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

Exercise  your  own  judgment  and  do  right  for  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Be  sure  to  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place  and  then 
stand  firm. 

Determine  the  thing  can  and  shall  be  done,  then  we  shall 
find  the  way. 

Success  does  not  so  much  depend  on  external  help  as 
on  self  reliance. 

We  cannot  succeed  unless  we  try,  and  if  we  think  with 
care  we  can  succeed. 

The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion. 

He  can  compress  the  most  words  into  the  smallest  ideas 
of  any  man  I  ever  met. 

Let  no  feeling  of  discouragement  prey  upon  you  and  in 
the  end  you  are  to  succeed. 

You  have  confidence  in  yourself  which  is  a  valuable  if 
not  an  indispensable  quality. 

Unless  among  those  deficient  of  intellect  everybody  you 
trade  with  makes  something. 


It  is  a  difficult  role  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the 
honor  if  you  perform  it  well. 

I  know  you  are  dissatisfied,  which  pains  me  very  much, 
but  I  wish  not  to  be  argued  with  further. 

I  give  you  all  I  can  and  act  on  the  presumption  that  you 
will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have. 

When  you  lack  interest  in  the  case,  the  job  will  very 
likely  lack  skill  and  diligence  in  performance. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  your  own  resolution  to  suc- 
ceed is  more  important  than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  leading  rule  for  a  man  of  every  calling  is  diligence; 
never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today. 

In  law  it  is  good  policy  never  to  plead  what  you  need 
not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  cannot. 

He  is  doing  good  serving  in  our  cause  and  he  will  ask 
nothing  not  needed  and  misapply  nothing  received  by  him. 

Tell  him  when  he  starts  to  put  it  through — not  to  be 
writing  or  telegraphing  back  here,  but  to  put  it  through. 

I  hope  to  stand  "firm  enough"  to  not  go  backward,  and 
yet  not  go  forward  fast  enough  to  wreck  the  country's 
cause. 

He  who  does  something  at  the  head  of  one  regiment 
will  eclipse  him  who  does  nothing  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

It  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  I  shall 
not' surrender  this  game  leaving  any  available  card  un- 
played. 

Whatever  piece  of  business  you  have  in  hand,  before 
stopping  do  all  the  labor  pertaining  to  it  which  can  then 
be  done. 

I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascer- 
tain what  is  possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  right 
and  wise. 

We  know  that  you  will  not  purposely  make  an  unrea- 
sonable request,  nor  persist  in  one  after  it  shall  appear 
to  be  such. 

Much — perhaps  all — depends  upon  the  celerity  with 
which  you  can  execute  it.  Put  the  utmost  speed  into  it. 
Do  not  loose  a  minute. 

I  shall  not  try  to  read,  much  less  answer  all  criticism 
of  me  and  my  associates.  Else  this  office  might  as  well 
be  closed  for  any  other  business. 

Without  claiming  to  be  your  superior,  which  I  do  not, 
my  position  enables  me  to  understand  my  duty  in  all  these 
matters  better  than  you  possibly  can,  and  I  hope  you  do 
not  doubt  my  integrity. 

He  must  occasionally  say,  or  seem  to  say,  "by  the  Etern- 
al." "I  take  the  responsibility."  These  phrases  were  the 
"Sampson's  locks"  of  General  Jackson,  and  we  dare  not 
disregard  the  lessons  of  experience. 

If  you  and  he  would  use  the  same  frankness  to  one 
another,  and  to  me,  that  I  use  to  both  of  you,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  I  need  and  must  have  the  professional 
skill  of  both,  and  yet  these  siispicions  deprive  me  of  both. 
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Lincoln's  Political  Skill 
Made  Him  the  Statesman 

Dr.  Dennett,  Head  of  Williams,   Explains   How   Rail- 
Splitter  President  Served  Great  Ends  Through 
Art  of  Compromise 


SPRINGFIELD,  HI.,  Feb.  12  (AP)  — 
Abraham  Lincoln's  skill  as  a  politician 
was  described  today  as  essential  to  his 
success  as  a  statesman  in  preserving 
the  union. 

SERVED   GREAT  ENDS 

Dr.  Tj'ler  Dennett,  president  of  Will- 
iams College,  told  the  anual  meeting 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
that:  "It  should  only  enhance  our  ad- 
miration for  Lincoln  to  discover  how 
as  a  politician  he  served  great  ends 
by  holding  together  many  diverse  groups 
and  by  making  them  serve  a  common 
great  purpose — the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

Recalling  the  phrase  that  "The  states- 
man is  the  dead  politician,"  Dr.  Den- 
nett declared  that  those  to  whom  rec- 
ognition of  Lincoln  as  a  politician  is 
distasteful,  fail  to  appreciate  "the  moral 
quality  of  compromise." 

The  college  president,  former  Pulitzer 
prize  winner,  was  the  main  speaker  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Abraliam 
Lincoln  Association,  which  has  nation- 
wide membership  supporting  historical 
research  concerning  the  rail-splitter 
President. 

Following  tradition,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  old  State  House,  now  San- 
gamon county  court  house,  where  Lin- 
coln made  his  famous  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand"  speech. 

Dr.  Dennett  discussed  .Lincoln's  cam- 


paign for  re-election  to  the  presidency 
in  1864,  showing  how  he  kept  the  sup- 
port of  radical  factions  and  border 
states  while  blocking  rival  candidacies 
of  Secretary  Chase  and  others. 

GOODNESS    OF   GOOD    MAN 

"When  one  describes  Lincoln  as  a 
good  politician,"  he  said,  "the  adjective 
has  the  meaning  of  'successful,'  but  it 
means  more  than  that. 

"The    goodness   of    Lincoln's    political 
skill   was  essentially   the   goodness  of  a 
good  man.  He  was  a  magnanimous  man, 
not    because    it   was    good    politics,    but 
rather  because  he  could   not  be  other-  ] 
wise — that  was  his  creat  characteristic. 
Magnanimity  is  good  polit'cs.    The  man  > 
of  mean  mind  and  spirit  in  politics,  at  ' 
least  in  national  politics  in  the  United  ' 
States,    defeats    himself.     This    fact,   of 
which   American   history  affords  abun- 
dant proof,  is,  perhaps,  our  best  assur- 
ance of  the  essential  soundness  of  our 
form  of  government. 

"As  for  the  Importance  of  party  gov- 
ernment, party  discipline  and  party 
leadership,  surely  the  campaign  of  1864 
is  a  good  illustration.  In  being  a  good 
politician,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  a 
statesman.  If  he  had  not  displayed  his 
ability  as  a  politician  with  so  great 
success,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
now  regard  him  as  a  statesman  at  all. 
And  so  it  is  likely  always  to  be  when 
great   causes  require  corporate  action." 
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How  Lincoln  Expanded 
Powers  of  Presidency 

By    BRUCE    CATTON 

Editor,  American  Heritage, 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner,  Historian,  Journalist 


IN  THE  Spring  of  1861  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  Ai-my,  Lt.  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott,  scrutinized  a  curious  document  which — 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  new  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln — had  just  reached  him.  In 
flat  violation  of  all  normal  procedure  this  doc- 
ument authorized  a  private  citizen,  one  Fi'ar^- 
cis  P.  Blair  Jr.,  to  remove  from  office  the  Army 
commander  at  St.  Louis,  Brig.  Gen.  William  S. 
Harney,  and  replace  him  with  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  whenever  Blair  and  a  self-constituted 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  St.  Louis  should 
decide  that  the  step  was  advisable. 

Old  Scott  studied  it  and  then  took  his  pen 
and  scrawled  his  own  indorsement:' 

■'This  is  revolutionary  times,  and  therefore 
I  do   not   object  to   the   irregularity   of  this." 

As  a  direct  result,  a  mere  infantry  captain 
present  took  charge  of  Army  operations  in 
Missouri,  and  he  struck  so  vigorously  at  the 
secessionists  there  that  he  kept  that  slave  state 
from  formally  leaving  the  Union  and  so  en- 
abled the  Union  cause  in  the  West  to  get  off 
to  a  winning  start  in  the  rapidly  developing 

Civil  War. 

«        *        •  < 

THE  IRREGULAR  delegation  of  possibly 
non-exifitent  authority  by  which  Lincoln  caused 
this  to  be  done  was  just  one  of  several  actions 
which,  in  the  weeks  immediately  following  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln  took  in 
order  to  insure  final  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Without  congressional  authority  he  called 
out  75,000  troops  and  paved  the  way  for  a  huge 
enlargement  of  the  Ar-my  and  Navy.  Equally 
without  formal  authority,  he  caused  immense 
financial  commitments  to  be  made  —  con- 
tracts for  guns,  ammunition,  uniforms,  ships 
and  many  other  things.  He  susiiended  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  Maryland,  and  hLs  troops 
put  numerous  members  of  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature in  jail.  He  proclaimed  a  naval  blockade 
of  the  entire  Southern  coastline.  In  short,  he 
accepted  the  fact  of  Southern  secession  as  the 
creation  of  a  state  of  war,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  assuming  full  war  powers  to  meet  tfie  emer- 
gency, although  it  would  be  many  weeks  be- 
fore Congress  could  meet  and  ratify  his  acts. 

The  immediate  effect  of  all  of  this  was  to 
make  certain  that  the  Civil  War  would  not  be 
lost  before  it  had  fairly  begun.  But  the  ultimate 
effect  —  one  whose  consequences  are  still  with 
us  and  presumably  will  be  for  all  time  to  come 
—  was  an  immense  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  authority  in  which  a  President  of  the  United 
States  can  operate. 

For  Lincoln  not  only  "saved  the  Union,"  in 
the  common  school  book  phrase;  he  took  the 
office  of  the  presidency  and  made  it  a  much 
bigger  and  more  powerful  institution  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

He  established  precedents  which  have  been 
of  service  to  presidents  ever  since  him.  He 
pushed  back  the  rather  shadowy  limits  which 
the  Constitution  had  placed  on  the  president's 
sulhority,  and  he  pushed  them  back  perma- 
nently. ^         ,         , 

AT  BOTTOM,  Lincoln's  authority  for  doing 
this  was  simple  enough:  the  direct  constitu- 
tional provision  which  makes  the  president 
the  executive  officer  of  the  government. 


In  substance,  the  Constitution  says  that  the 
president  is  the  man  who  is  to  get  things  done. 
It  is  not  always  clear  about  precisely  what  he 
may  do  or  precisely  how  he  may  do  it,  but  it 
clearly  makes  him  the  action  arm.  Lincoln  had 
taken  an  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution: 
to  him,  that  meant  preserving  the  government 
and  the  nation  of  which  the  Constitution  was 
the  fundamental  charter. 

Carrying  that  responsibility,  he  reasoned 
that  he  could  invoke  powers  equal  to  the  need. 
So  he  acted,  and  old  General  Scott's  rational- 
ization of  his  acts  was  as  good  as  any  —  the 
times  were  revolutionary,  and  hence  it  was 
not  necessary  to  object  to   irregularities. 

The  contrast  between  what  Lincoln  did  and 
what  was  done  —  or  not  done  —  by  President 
James  Buchanan,  his  immediate  predecessor, 
makes  the  case  clear. 

Buchanan  believed  that  the  Union  ought 
to  be  preserved.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Constitution  gave  any  state  the  right  to  leave 
the  Union.  But  he  could  not  find  in  the  Con- 
stitution any  clause  which  said  that  the  presi- 
dent or  anybody  else  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vent secession  if  it  should  be  attempted.  As 
^  result  he  sat  in  the  White  House,  wringing 
his  hands,  and  did  nothing  at  all,  and  by  the 
time  his  term  ended  secession  was  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  the  emergency  was  full  blown, 
awaiting  only  some  such  act  as  the  bombard- 
ment  of  Port  Sumter  to  touch  off  an  explosive 

flame. 

•        •        • 

BUCHANAN  TOOK  the  literal,  accepted 
view  of  his  powers.  Lincoln  took  a  new  view — 
quite  simply,  that  the  president's  powers  in 
such  times  are  pretty  largely  set  by  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  emergency  confronting  him 
—and  he  acted  on  his  view.  The  presidency 
immediately  became  a  much  larger  office. 

It  was  not  all  -easy  going,  of  course.  Not 
since  Andrew  Jackson  had  there  been  a  presi- 
dent who  beheved  in  using  all  of  the  latent 
power  which  went  with  the  office. 

Congress,  then  as  always,  tended  to  be 
jealous'  of  a  strong  executive.  According  to  a 
widely  held  view  r—  which  even  U.  S.  Grant 
followed,  some  years  later,  when  he  himself 
moved  into  the  White  House  —  it  was  Congress 
that  set  policy,  and  the  president  was  little 
more  than  an  officer  who  carried  out  congres- 
sional decisions.  A  president  who  would  boldly 
take  the  lead  and  act,  letting  the  argument 
over  legal  authority  come  later,  seemed  a  dan- 
gerous innovator. 

So  Congress  tried  in  various  ways  to  re- 
assert its  own  authority  and  thereby  to  narrow 
that  of  the  president.  It  set  up  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  with  some 
notion  that  it  would  select  generals,  pass  on 
strategy  and  define  war  aims.  It  tried  over 
and  over  again  to  tell  Lincoln  who  should  and 
who  should  not  be  in  his  cabinet.  (Neither 
of  these  ventures  worked  out  quite  as  con- 
gressional leaders  had  hoped:  each  one  gave 
Lincoln  endless  trouble  and  no  doubt  put  fresh 
lines  in  his  care-worn  face.)  And  as  the  war 
drew    toward    its   close,   Congress   insisted   on 


assuming   the  major  role   In  determining  just 
how  the  Southern  states  might  be  returned, to 

their  full  status. 

*  •        * 

BUT  LINCOLN  Cj^LLED  most  of  their  shots. 
He  was  the  government's  executive  officer,  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  he  was  in  control  of  foreign  policy,  and 
he  held  that  in  case  of  war  the  president's 
implied  war  powei's  could  be  made  broad 
enough  to  do  just  about  anything  that  needed 
to  be  done  in  order  to  win  the  war. 

His"  issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation is  a  case  in  point.  Before  the  war  he 
had  admitted  that  the  federal  government 
lacked  power  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  within  the  states.  Yet  to  meet  a 
war  crisis  he  simply  announced,  as  president, 
that  the  slaves  of  persons  in  rebellion  would, 
after  a  certain  date,  be  free  persons.  Later 
on  there  was  a  formal  constitutional  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery,  but  freedom  for  the 
American  Negro  really  dates  from  Lincoln's 
own  proclamation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  Lincoln  tried 
to  put  through  his  own  program  for  re-admit- 
ting to  the  Union  states  which  had  seceded. 
He  controlled,  as  tfommander-in-chief,  ail  oc- 
cupied territory;  he  could  instruct  his  Army 
commanders  about  the  circumstances  under 
which  elections  in  those  territories  might  be 
permitted;  and  his  obvious  hope  was  to  pre- 
sent Congress  with  an  accomplished  fact  which 
would  get  the  divided  Union  re-established  on 
a  working  basis  in  such  a  way  that  Congress 
could  not  easily  interfere. 

His  own  death,  and  the  fact  that  his  suc- 
cessor, Andrew  Johnson,  possessed  hardly  a 
fraction  of  Lincoln's  own  political  finesse, 
caused  the  failure  of  this  program,  but  the 

fact  that  Lincoln  tried  it  is  significant. 

*  •        • 

THE  POINT  of  all  of  this  is  that  by  his 
successful  assertion  of  the  president's  right  to 
use  broad  powers,  Lincoln  made  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  stature  of  the  presidency  itself. 

It  is  a  truism  today  that  the  American 
president  is  just  about  the  most  powerful  head 
of  state  in  all  the  world.  Within  broad  limits, 
he  can  do  just  about  anything  he  has  to  do 
to   preserve   his   counti-y's   well-being. 

Every  strong  president  uses  this  power  and 
thereby  helps  to  cement  it  into  the  foundations 
of  the  office  itself.  There  may  be  a  succession 
of  administrations  in  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  full  scope  of  presidential  authori- 
ty is  not  used.  No  matter;  the  scope  is  still 
there,  ready  for  use  whenever  a  strong  leader 
needs  to  use  it. 

And  a  great  part  of  this  is  directly  due  to 
the  way  Abraham  Lincoln  met  the  ovei-whelm- 
ing  emei-gency  of  the  Civil  War. 
(Copywright  1956  by  The  Saturday  Review) 
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Congressional  Record 
May  17,    ^^62 

The  First  2  Years  of  the  Lincoln  Admin- 
istration—An Address  by  Elden  E. 
Billings,  Vice  President  of  the  Lincoln 
Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17. 1962 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month.  Elden  E.  Billings,  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  staff,  presented  an  address 
at  Ford's  Theater  on  "The  First  2  Years 
of  the  Lincoln  Administration." 

Mr  Billings,  vice  president  of  the  Lm- 
coln  group  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  a  qualified  student  of  Lincoln  and  a 
recognized  historian.  He  has  made 
many  contributions  in  his  speeches  and 
papers  to  our  national  heritage.  His 
speech  on  Lincoln's  first  2  years  as  Presi- 
dent is  in  the  fine  tradition  of  his  best 
work. 

The  address  follows: 
The  First  2  Years  of  the  Lincoln  Adminis- 
tration 
(By  Elden  E.  Billings) 
On  March  4,   1861,  an  vmtrled  man,  the 
candidate  of  a  new  political  party,  was  in- 
augurated President  of  the  United   States. 
To  most  Americans  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an 
unknown    quantity.    He    had    been    elected 
President  because  of  a  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  between  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
John  C   Breckinridge.     Lincoln's  experience 
in  politics  had  been  limited;  three  terms  In 
the    Illinoia   Legislature,    one    term    in    the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  as  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for 
an  Illinois  Senate  seat  in  1858. 

A  situation  unique  in  American  history 
faced  him.  Seven  States  already  had  seceded 
from  the  Union,  had  set  up  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  and  had  elected  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  provisional 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively. 
Federal  property  had  been  taken  over  by 
southern  State  governments. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed to  the  country  that  he  had  no  pur- 
pose to  interfere  with  slavery  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  States  where  it  already  ex- 
isted-  he  intimated  that  he  would  enforce 


the  fugitive  slave  law;  he  held  that  the 
Union  of  States  was  perpetual  and  that  no 
State  of  its  own  mere  motion  could  lawfully 
leave  the  union;  and,  finally,  that  the  power 
confided  to  hun  would  be  used  to  "hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government."  Lincoln  then 
pledged  that  beyond  what  was  necessary  for 
that  and  to  "collect  duties  and  imports" 
there  would  be  no  use  for  force  against  any 
State. 

Immediately  after  inauguration  he  faced 
the  problem  of  Port  Sumter.  Here  there 
had  been  increasing  animosity  since  South 
Carolina's  secession  in  December,  but  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  had  temporized  leaving  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  to  his  successor.  Maj. 
Robert  Anderson  in  Port  Sumter  could  hold 
out  for  only  a  few  weeks  unless  provisioned. 
It  was  evident  that  an  almost  immediate 
decision  would  have  to  be  made  regarding 
the  fort.  Should  Lincoln  decide  to  hold  the 
fort  there  was  real  danger  that  the  upper 
South  might  Join  the  lower  South  in  a 
quarrel  which  might  ensue. 

Lincoln  sought  advice  from  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott  and  from  his  Cabinet.  Scott  be- 
lieved that  the  sending  of  sufficient  troops 
to  reinforce  Port  Sumter  was  Impractical. 
Two  polls  of  the  Cabinet  (March  15  and  29) 
showed  the  preponderance  of  opinion  favor- 
able to  surrender  of  the  fort. 


Despite  this  advise  Lincoln  appears  to  have 
determined  that  relief  expendltlons  must  be 
sent  to  Fort  Sumter  and  to  Port  Pickens  in 
Pensacola  Harbor.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered that  yielding  on  Sumter  might  sacri- 
fice his  own  self-respect,  the  future  of  his 
party,  the  integrity  of  popular  government, 
and  the  longrun  freedom  of  the  Nation. 
Balanced  against  this,  if  he  refused  to  yield 
there  was  chance  of  war,  but  that  eventuality 
was  not  certain.  The  story  of  the  confused 
negotiations  regarding  expendltlons  to  aid 
the  two  forts  is  a  perplexing  one  and  need 
not  be  traced  here.  On  April  6.  Lincoln  sent 
an  emissary  to  Charleston  to  notify  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  supply  Port  Sumter 
with  provisions  only.  This  message  was  read 
to  Governor  Pickens  on  April  8. 

Confederate  authorities  were  in  a  quandry. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  decision  was 
reached  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Judgment 
of  General  Beauregard  in  command  at 
Charleston.  On  April  12,  cannon  at  Charles- 
ton fired  on  Sumter.    War  had  begun. 

Por  this  action  a  number  of  reasons  are 
evident:  A  desire  to  bring  the  border  States, 
particularly  Virginia,  into  the  Confederacy; 
a  belief  that  the  North  would  not  fight;  a 
conviction  that  Britain  and  France  would 
soon  become  impelled  to  recognize  the  Con- 
federacy; but,  strongest  reason  of  all,  the 
d'emand  of  southern  nationalism.  There 
seems  little  that  Lincoln  could  have  done 
against  these  strong  pressures. 

During  this  tense  time  Lincoln  had  a 
multiplicity  of  duties,  both  social  and  politi- 
cal, to  perform;  as,  for  example,  hours  had 
to  be  devoted  to  Federal  patronage.  Senator 
Nesmith.  of  Oregon,  has  left  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  office  seekers,  this  written  19  days 
after  the  inauguration : 

"A  throng  of  countless  spoilsmen  desire 
place.  I  have  found  every  avenue  to  the 
office  of  every  Secretary  and  every  head  of 
a  bureau  of  the  Government  crowded  with 
hungry  office  seekers — old  men  and  young 
men;  long,  gaunt,  lean  young  men;  old, 
limping  bald-headed  gentlemen — choking  up 
the  avenues.  Here  are  40,000  office  seekers 
fiddling  around  the  administration  for 
loaves  and  fishes,  while  the  Government  is 
being  destroyed." 

Lincoln,  himself,  remarked: 
"I  seem  like  one  sitting  in  a  palace,  as- 
signing   apartments    to   Importunate    appli- 
cant, while  the  structure  is  on  fire  and  likely 
soon  to  perish  in  ashes." 

Such  activity  was  necessary,  however,  to 

build  up  a  coherent,  well-organized  party 
out  of  a  patchwork  of  groups  made  up  of 
former  Whigs,  Know-Nothlngs,  Free  Soli 
Democrats,  and  similar  minority  parties. 

Lincoln,  Immediately  after  Sumter,  Issued 
a  proclamation  calling  for  75,000  volunteers 
and  scheduled  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  convene  on  July  4.  As  a  result  of  his 
proclamation  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ar- 
kansas,  and  Tennessee   left  the   Union. 

His  next  action  was  of  paramount  strategic 
importance — a  naval  blockade  of  the  south- 
ern coast. 

"When  the  special  session  of  Congress  met 
on  July  4,  leaders  of  both  parties  were  eager 
to  work  with  Lincoln;  in  fact,  they  wanted 
to  move  further  and  faster  than  he  thought 
wise.  So  harmonious  was  Congress  that  76 
public  acts  were  passed  in  29  working  days. 
The  Congress  agreed  to  the  Crittenden  reso- 
lution which  stated  that  the  war  was  fought 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and 
not  to  destroy  slavery. 

Lincoln  made  little  attempt  to  influence 
the  special  session.  He  had  confidence  In 
Henry  Wilson  and  Frank  Blair  as  leaders 
In  military  affairs  and  in  Thaddeus  Stevens 
in  financial  matters,  and,  too,  he  was  en- 
grossed in  political  and  military  affairs  In 
Kentucky  and  In  Missouri. 

One  of  Lincoln's  greatest  difficulties  in  1861 
was  the  War  Department.  Simon  Cameron 
had  been  appointed  Secretary,  with  many 
misgivings.  So  overwhelmed  was  Cameron 
In  providing  arms  and  supplies  lor  the  75,000 
men  sought  by  Lincoln  in  his  April  15  proc- 
lamation that  the  subject  of  organizing  addi- 
tional volunteers  was  tossed  into  the  lap  of 
S.  P.  Chase.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 


began  to  issue  orders,  to  accept  recruits,  con- 
sult on  strategy,  plan  batteries,  and  to  take 
similar  duties  nominally  belonging  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Lincoln  welcomed  this  ex- 
tralegal activity.  Seward,  too,  apparently 
participated  actively  In  military  affairs. 
Many  of  the  functions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment also  were  assumed  by  State  Governors. 
Lincoln  blithely  apiK)lnted  his  friends  and 
many  prominent  Democrats  to  high  mllitaiy 
positions  without  any  consideration  as  to 
their  fitness  for  such  offices. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  mistakes  was  the 
failure  to  make  effective  use  of  the  existing 
Regular  Army.  General  Scott  insisted  oia 
maintaining  the  Regular  Army  practically 
intact  and  Cameron  supported  him.  Con- 
gress, many  of  whose  Members  distrusted 
West  Point,  was  not  Inclined  to  argue  the 
issue,  and  Lincoln  seems  not  to  have  Insisted 
that  the  Regular  Army  be  used  to  officer  and 
to  train  the  volunteers. 

Army  contracts  were  characterized  by  fraud 
and  by  excessive  competitive  bidding.  For 
this  neither  Lincoln  nor  Cameron  was  to 
blame. 

One  of  Lincoln's  most  unfortunate  military 
appointments  was  John  C.  t^emont  as  com- 
mander in  the  West  with  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  This  was  a  position  requiring 
gi-eat  political  skill  as  well  as  military  ability. 
Unfortunately  Fremont  had  neither.  How- 
ever, he  was  favored  by  the  Blair  family  so 
Lincoln  chose  him.  Fremont  founfl  affairs 
in  utter  chaos;  pleas  to  Washington  did  little 
good,  so  he  set  about  recruiting,  seeking  arms 
for  his  men  and  money  to  pay  them,  but  it 
was  slow  work.  Danger  faced  two  of  his 
subordinates,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  at  Spring- 
field and  Gen.  B.  M.  Prentiss,  at  Cairo.  111. 
Lyon  could  retreat,  Prentiss  could  not,  so 
Fremant  sent  aid  to  Prentiss,  meanwhile  or- 
dering Lyon  to  retreat.  Refusing  to  retreat, 
Lyon  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek  on  August  10.  Lyon  was  a  favorite  of 
the  Blairs. 

After  the  special  session  of  Congress,  Prank 
Blair  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  there  was 
immediate  conflict  between  him  and  Fre- 
mont. 

With  Lincoln,  too,  Fremont  had  trouble. 
August  30  he  issued  a  proclamation  stating 
that  all  civilians  caught  in  arms  north  of  a 
stipulated  Une  sliould  be  shot  and  theu- 
slaves  freed.  This  was  a  sharp  Intrusion  into 
the  political  field  and  directly  contrary  to 
Uncoln's  policy.  In  a  kindly  letter,  Lincoln 
asked  Fremont  to  modify  his  proclamation, 
which  Fremont  refused  to  do.  So  Lincoln 
modified  the  proclamation. 

Lincoln's  action  aroused  a  storm  of  pro- 
test.   He,  however,  was  fearful  of  the  effect 

on  Kentucky.  ,       ^^.       ^    >,i- 

Fremonfs  proclamations  heightened  hib 
quarrel  with  the  Blairs.  Before  Fremont's 
removal  by  Lincoln  in  November,  he  had 
alienated  border  sentiment,  seized  functions 
which  belonged  to  civilian  chiefs  in  Wash- 
ington laid  his  admhiistratlon  open  to 
charges  of  fraud  and  extravagance,  chal- 
lenged Lincoln's  leadership,  divided  those  ele- 
ments Lincoln  was  trying  to  weld  together, 
and  precipitated  a  civil-military  clash. 
Truly  a  remarkable  record  for  such  a  short 
tenure.  ^,    ,  ., 

Partial  responsibility  for  Fremont  s  failure 
lay  with  the  administration  because  it  did 
little  to  provide  money  and  supplies  to  Fre- 
mont, and  because  Uncoln  listened  to  Fre- 
mont's detractors. 

Diplomatically,  although  the  beUlgerency 
of  the  South  was  recognized,  the  Lincoln 
administration  succeeded  in  preventing  rec- 
ognition of  Confederate  diplomatic  missions 
abroad,  and  in  restraining  Intervention  to 
stop  the  war.  War  with  England  was  nar- 
rowly avoided  as  a  result  of  the  famous  Trent 

The  year  1861  was  tlie  first  and  worst  year 
of  the  war  for  the  Uncoln  administration. 
In  foreign  affairs  it  had  been  a  year  of 
humiliation;  militarily,  there  had  been  a 
series  of  disasters. 

Army  affairs  had  been  a  comedy  of  errors. 
Incompetent  commanders  held  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men  in  their  hands.  Recruit- 
ing had  been  faulty  and  slipshod.  Little  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  camp  sanitation 
and  to  discipline. 


True,  McClelland  In  Uie  last  5  mouihs  of 
the  year  had  drilled  the  Army  lato  a  some- 
what disciplined  unit,  but  he  showed  little 
Inclination  to  test  It  In  battle. 

The  failure  of  Treasiiry  Secretary  Chase  to 
recommend,  and  of  Congress  to  provide  for, 
an  adequate  system  of  taxation  at  the  out- 
set of  the  war  was  soon  to  prove  to  have  been 
a  major  blunder. 

However,  all  was  not  black.  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  had 
definitely  been  saved  to  the  Union. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  soon  to  replace  the 
Incompetent  Shnon  Cameron  as  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  northern  hosts  were  poised  and  ready 
to  strike  on  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers.  Two  footholds  had  been 
secured  on.  the  south  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
blockade  was  becomingly  increasingly  ef- 
fective. 

A  mighty  war  effort  had  been  instituted 
In  9  months.  Nearly  700,000  men  were  under 
arms,  powerful  naval  squadrons  had  been 
built  up,  steam  warships  had  begun  to  be 
utilized.  An  armored  warship,  the  Mojiitor, 
was  under  construction.  Although  the  eco- 
nomic machinery  of  the  country  was  some- 
what antiquated  and  the  financial  situation 
precarious,  money  and  materials  had  been 
provided. 

Personally,  Lincoln  stlU  had  not  achieved 
greatness  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries. 
Harpers  Weekly,  In  Its  issue  of  December  21, 
1861.  wrote: 

"He  is  not  a  brilliant  orator;  he  is  not  a 
great  leader.  He  views  his  office  as  strictly 
an  executive  one,  and  wishes  to  cast  respon- 
sibility, as  much  as  possible,  upon  Con- 
gress." 

Attorney  General  Edward  Bates  in  sum- 
marizing the  year  1861  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that: 

"The  President  is  an  excellent  man,  and. 

In  the  m.aln,  wise;  but  he  lacks  wiU  and 
purpose,  and,  I  greatly  fear  he  has  not  the 
power  to  command." 

1862  was  a  year  of  struggle  for  Luicoln's 
administration  without  notable  results. 
There  were  some  military  successes,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  but  in  the  East  the  mill- 
taxy  balance  remained  largely  In  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates. 

Militarily,  1862  could  be  described  a^s  the 
year  of  decision.  In  March  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimack  (Virginia)  fought  their  fa- 
mous duel,  the  result  of  the  encounter  being 
the  saving  of  the  blockade.  At  Pea  Ridge, 
Ark.,  in  March,  the  Confederate  defeat  ended 
any  Confederate  Trans -Mississippi  threat. 

In  February  U.  S.  Grant  and  Flag  Officer 
A.  H.  Foote  captured  Ports  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  Tenn.,  which  proved  to  be  the  entering 
wedge  into  the  western  Confederacy.  In 
April,  after  a  near  disaster.  Union  forces 
finally  prevailed  at  Shiloh.  In  the  East, 
McClellan's  peninsular  and  Seven  Days'  cam- 
paigns ended  in  a  stalemate;  and  Pope  was 
defeated  at  Second  Bull  Run.  When  Lea 
Invaded  the  North,  McClellan  won  a  narrow 
victory  at  Antletam;  to  be  followed  by 
Burnside's  disastrous  defeat  at  Fredericks- 
burg. 

One  of  the  most  serious  blows  to  the  Con- 
federacy was  Farragut's  capttire  of  New  Or- 
leans in  April.  Here  the  South  lost  a  great 
deal  of  wealth,  manpower,  and  manufactur- 
ing capacity. 

Slavery  became  an  Issue  for  which  some 
solution  had  to  be  found.  Lincoln  began 
urging  the  border  States  to  agree  to  com- 
pensated emancipation  of  their  slaves. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  compensation,  on  April  16,  and 
in  the  territories  without  compensation,  on 
June  19. 

Congress,  In  August  1861,  had  passed  a 
Confiscation  Act,  which  declared  that  when 
slaves  were  engaged  in  hostile  military  serv- 
ice all  owners'  claims  to  the  labor  of  such 
slaves  were  forfeited.  It,  however,  did  not 
specify  In  what  manner  the  slaves  should 
be  freed. 

March  13,  1862,  Congress  prohibited  the 
use  of  military  power  to  return  to  their 
owners  slaves  entering  the  Union  lines. 

The  Second  Confiscation  Act  of  July  17, 
1862,  provided  freedom  for  the  slaves  of  all 
people  in  the  South.  It  Is  not  generally 
realized  that  Congress  had  taken  all  these 
steps  regarding  slavery,  before  Lincoln's 
Emancipatloxi  Proclamation. 


Meanwhile,  Lincoln  was  seeking  in  his  own 
way  a  solution  to  the  problem.  He  had 
modified  General  Fremont's  Proclamation 
freeing  slaves  In  Missouri,  In  September, 
1861.  He  had  modified  an  order  of  General 
Hunter,  in  May  1862,  which  freed  the  slaves 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina.  His 
fundamental  and  permanent  solution  was 
compensated  emanicipatlon.  The  President's 
plan  advocated  gradual  emancipation  by  vol- 
untary State  action  with  Federal  compensa- 
tion to  slave  holders.  Also  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  was  deportation  and  colonization  of 
the  freed  slaves.  In  an  effort  to  put  his  com- 
pensated emancipation  plan  to  a  trial, 
Lincoln  drafted  an  act  to  be  pasesd  by  the 
Delaware  Legislature  freeing  the  slaves  In 
that  State,  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
to  the  owners  $400  for  each  slave.  Opposi- 
tion in  Delaware  prevented  Its  passage. 

Next,  Lincoln  called  a  meeting  of  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Union  slave  States  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  at  which  he  pleaded  for  honest 
consideration  of  compensated  emancipation. 
To  arguments  regarding  the  great  cost  of 
such  a  program,  Lincoln  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  87  days  of  the  war  was  about 
equal  to  the  compensation  for  all  the  slaves 
in  tliese  States.    This  effort,  failed  also. 

Until  the  summer  of  1862  Lincoln's  actions 
witli  regard  to  slavery  were  guided  by 
caution   in  avoiding  oflense   to   the    border 

States,  and  by  unwillingness  to  give  in  to 
extremists.  Deaplte  his  apparent  hostility 
toward  emancipation.  In  public,  Lincoln  had 
made  up  his  mind,  as  early  as  July  13,  1862, 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  of  miUtary  emanci- 
pation. On  that  date,  Gideon  Wells  recorded 
in  hla  diary  that  Lincoln  had  told  him  and 
Seward  that  he  (Lincoln)  had  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  emancipation  procla- 
mation was  necessary.  On  July  22,  according 
to  the  diary  of  S.  P.  Chase,  Lincoln  an- 
nounced to  the  Cabinet  his  Intention  to  is- 
sue such  a  proclamation,  to  become  effective 
January  1,  1863.  ' 

This  proposed  proclamation,  however,  was 
set  aside  until  a  victory  could  b*  achieved. 
On  September  22,  after  the  narrow  triumph 
at  Antletam,  the  preliminary  proclamation 
was  isstied  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1863. 

Hie  proclamation  was  far  from  a  radical 
document.  Lincoln  reiterated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  was  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  reaffirmed  his  intention  to  labor  for  com- 
pensated emancipation.  In  effect,  it  freed 
the  slaves  only  in  sections  In  rebellion 
against  the  United  States.  As  William  H. 
Seward  described  it,  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation freed  slaves  "where  we  cannot 
reach  them"  and  held  them  "in  bondage 
where  we  can  set  them  free." 

Lincoln  Issued  the  proclamation  as  an  exer- 
cise of  his  war  powers;  its  main  Intent  not 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves  but  the  further- 
ance of  the  war  effort  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

In  effect,  however,  every  forward  step  of 
the  Union  armies  after  January  1,  1863, 
meant  the  liberation  of  more  slaves.  Fur- 
thermore, as  news  of  the  proclamation 
spread,  more  slaves  were  encouraged  to 
escape  to  freedom. 

Internationally,  Lincoln's  action  commit- 
ted the  United  States  to  the  early  eradica- 
tion of  slavery.  The  fact  that  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  was  not  obtained,  though 
it  had  seemed  quite  probable  shortly  before 
the  proclamation.  Is  in  part  attributable  to 
the  victory  at  Antletam  and  also  to  Lincoln's 
proclamation. 

Domestically,  a  storm  of  Indignation  re- 
tulted  from  Lincoln's  action.  That,  in  con- 
junction with  military  reverses,  with  calls 
for  additional  troops,  arbitrary  arrests  and 
similar  happenings,  so  aroused  opposition 
that  the  fall  congressional  elections  resulted 
in  Democratic  delegations  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and 
in  an  evenly  balanced  group  from  Wisconsin. 
All  had  voted  Republican  in  1860. 

During  the  year  much  social  legislation 
was  passed.  Such  significant  measures  as 
the  Homestead  Act,  tlie  College  Land  Grant 
Act,  the  foi-mation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Pacific  railroad  bill  and  the 
Legal  Tender  Act,  all  passed  Congress  and 
were  approved  by  President  Lincoln. 


By  the  end  of  1862  close  associates  of  Lin- 
coln liad  come  to  realize  his  superiority  to 
those  around  him.  Sewaid,  who  at  first  had 
tried  to  dominate  the  administration,  rea- 
lized that  "He  is  the  best  of  us  alL"  Henry 
Lee,  of  Boston,  an  aid  to  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrew  wrote  to  his  wile:  "He  seems  like  a 
perfectly  honett  and  quite  Intelligent  man." 
John  M.  Palmer,  an  Illinois  Army  officer  who 
fought  in  the  West,  wrote:  "On  thinking 
over  the  list  of  Presidents  our  Nation  has 
had  since  its  birth,  I  cannot  think  of  one 
with  qualities  better  suited,  all  things  con- 
sidered, for  the  helm,  than  old  Abe." 

The  year  1862  could  be  summarized  as 
follows:  no  victory  had  endured;  no  defeat 
had  prostrated  the  Nation.  New  Orleans 
was  captured,  Lee  had  retreated  to  Virginia, 
Kentucky  had  been  won,  Vicksburg  was 
threatened;  the  balance  of  strategy  was  with 
the  North.  With  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, political  strategy  also  leaned  to- 
ward the  North.  Economically,  a  new  na- 
tion was  emerging  which  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  gigantic  struggle  still  before  it. 
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A  Progressive  Admiration:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Progressive  Era  was  a  great  period  for  American 
historical  writing.  The  two  most  learned  Presidents  since 
Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  occupied 
the  White  House  in  this  age  of  reform.  Both  men  were 
historians.  The  historical  discipHne  was  becoming  more 
professionalized  every  day.  With  the  deaths  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally  —  WilHam  H.  Herndon,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  —  Lincoln 
scholarship  was  becoming  more  critical  and  objective.  One  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Lincoln  literature.  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  era.  A  RepubHcan 
and  Progressive,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  would  soon  bring 
writing  on  Lincoln  into  the  mainstream  of  professional 
historical  scholarship. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  in  this  period  was 
the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth  in  1909.  To  this 
factor,    one   must   surely   add 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  interest 
in    the    life    of  the   Sixteenth 
President.    It    was    a    lifelong 
interest    inherited    from    his 
father.     Although    Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Sr.,  had  married  into 
a    Georgia     slaveholding 
family,     he     was     an     ardent 
Republican.  He  apparently  met 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  he  was  in  Washington  in 
1862,   working  to  estabUsh  a 
system  whereby  allotments  for 
soldiers'    families    could    be 
deducted  from  their  pay  before 
all   the  money  went  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  sutlers  and 
liquor    peddlers.     The    elder 
Roosevelt  served  on  the  United 
States  Allotment  Commission 
in  New  York   and  performed 
considerable    work    for    the 
common     soldiers    and    their 
families.  He  knew  Nicolay  and 
Hay  well. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr., 
though  a  young  man  during  the 
Civil  War,  chose  to  hire  a 
substitute  for  his  army  service 
rather  than  to  enlist.  Some 
have  speculated  that  his  son 
later  exhibited  great  zeal  for 
combat  out  of  embarrassment 
at  his  father's  course  during  the 
war.  The  father  certainly 
influenced  the  son  in  more 
direct  ways.  From  his  father, 
the  future  President  gained  an 
admiration  for  the  Republican    FIGURE  1.  Theodore  Roosevelt 


party,  a  penchant  for  trying  to  help  the  common  man,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  changed  with  time.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  his  admiration  of  the  Sixteenth  President 
was  conventional  for  a  budding  Republican  politician  with  a 
sense  of  history.  Roosevelt  considered  slavery  "a  grossly 
anachronistic  and  un-American  form  of  evil,"  and  he 
naturally  admired  the  man  who  ended  it.  He  hated  "the 
professional  Abolitionists."  They  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
always  agitated  about  something  and,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
they  happened  for  once  to  be  correct.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  had  been  a  certainty,  but  it 
might  have  taken  another  hundred  years  without  the  Civil 
War.  In  sum,  he  hked  Lincoln's  moderation. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  a 

rather  special  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  life.  "I  feel  that  in 
this  age  we  do  well  to 
remember,"  Roosevelt  told  the 
RepubHcan  Club  of  New  York 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1898, 
"...  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  prized  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country  so 
much,  prized  her  honor  even 
more,  that  he  was  willing  to 
jeopardize  for  a  moment  the 
material  welfare  of  our  citizens 
that  in  the  long  run  her  honor 
might  be  established."  A 
jingoist  critique  of  men  who 
valued  the  stock  market  more 
than  the  national  honor 
followed  and  was  aimed  at  the 
many  businessmen  who  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  American 
imperialism. 

Early  in  Roosevelt's  career, 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been 
his  second  choice  among 
historical  heroes.  George 
Washington  was,  "not  even 
excepting  Lincoln,  the  very 
greatest  man  of  modern  times," 
Roosevelt  told  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  he  was  still  describing 
Washington  as  the  "greatest  of 
Americans"  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  sort  of  national  greatness 
forged  by  "feats  of  hardihood, 
of  daring,  and  of  bodily 
prowess."  Hunting  in  his  youth 
had  made  Washington  a  great 
man. 

Later  in  his  life,  Roosevelt 
was   careful   to   link   the  two 
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men's  names  in  public  utterances.  He  referred  always  to 
"the  two  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has  ever  had."  He 
never  said  publicly  that  he  preferred  the  one  or  the  other.  Like 
his  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Roosevelt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  Hamilton  was  far  too 
anti-democratic  in  political  sentiment  to  be  very  quotable  by 
an  active  politician.  Roosevelt,  however,  professed  to  see  a  lot 
of  Hamiltonian  Federalisim  in  Lincoln: 

He  [Lincoln]  seized  —  half  unwittingly  —  all  that  was 

best  and  wisest  in  the  tradition  of  Federalism;  he  was  the 

true  successor  of  the  Federalist  leaders;  but  he  grafted  on 

their  system  a  profound  belief  that  the  great  heart  of  the 

nation  beat  for  truth,  honor,  and  liberty. 

Roosevelt   despised   Thomas   Jefferson.    He   thought   "the 

worship  of  Jefferson  a  discredit"  to  his  country,  and  the  more 

he  studied  Jefferson,  the  more  profoundly  he  distrusted  him. 

He  was  "the  most  incapable  executive  that  ever  fiHed  the 

presidential  chair,"  but  he  "did  thoroughly  believe  in  the 

people,   just   as   Abraham   Lincoln   did."   For  a   man   who 

detested  Jefferson,  Lincoln  was  a  crucial  link  to  America's 

liberal    tradition.    The    more    liberal    and    reform-minded 

Roosevelt  grew,  the  more  interested  he  became  in  Lincoln. 

Neither  the  conservative  Hamilton  nor  the  bland  Washington 

could  supply  that  vital  impulse. 

As  early  as  1885,  Roosevelt  critized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  favored  conservative  interests  by  referring  to 
Lincoln's  critique  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Most  often, 
however,  it  was  Lincoln's  practicality  and  moderation  which 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  told  a  correspondent  that, 
even  though  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans, 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Appointing  Simon  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  making  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  big  mistakes, 
but  Lincoln  had  to  work  with  the  materials  at  hand  to  achieve 
his  goals.  He  could  not,  for  example,  accomplish  anything  by 
ignoring  Cameron's  influence  in  Pennsylvania.  "If  Lincoln 
had  not  consistently  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practicable," 
Roosevelt  concluded,  "the  war  for  the  union  would  have 
failed,  and  we  would  now  be  split  in  half  a  dozen  confeder- 
acies." 

When,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Roosevelt  faced  a 
serious  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  he  recalled  reading 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
took  inspiration  from  their  depiction  of  the  Sixteenth 
President  as  a  resolute  man  badgered  by  contradictory  advice 
from  extremists  on  both  sides.  What  Roosevelt  liked  best 
about  Lincoln  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  strong 
conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  Roosevelt  had  "a 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presidency,"  he  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  1908.  "I  think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a  very  strong  man 
who  uses  without  hesitation  every  power  that  the  position 
yields."  In  fact,  he  called  this  the  "Jackson-Lincoln  theory  of 
the  presidency,"  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "the  Buchanan 
principle  of  striving  to  find  some  constitutional  reason  for 
inaction."  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1908, 
Roosevelt  pointed  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  strong 
Presidents  who  acted  in  a  disinterested  way  as  the  people's 
Presidents.  He  still  mentioned  Washington  with  Lincoln,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  really  important  figure  in  justifying 
Roosevelt's  active  conception  of  the  Presidency.  He  had  said 
years  earlier  that  Lincoln  "was  the  first  who  showed  how  a 
strong  people  might  have  a  strong  government  and  yet 
remain  the  freest  on  earth." 

William  Howard  Taft  was  Roosevelt's  handpicked 
successor,  but  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office  was  far 
different  from  Roosevelt's.  The  restless  ex-President  quickly 
moved  into  sharp  opposition  to  Taft's  brand  of 
Republicanism.  Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  moved  with  him 
steadily  to  the  left.  At  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  in  1910, 
Roosevelt  declared  that  property  should  be  the  servant  and 


not  the  master  of  America,  and  he  legitimized  his  radical 
doctrine  by  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 

only  the  fruitof  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 

had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 

deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 

At  the  Lincoln  birthday  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of 

New  York  in  191 1 ,  Roosevelt  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 

Progressive  Democracy."  He  was  no  longer  celebrating  the 

moderate  President  Lincoln,  who  had  mediated  between  the 

extremists  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  he  hailed  Lincoln  for 

meeting  "the  problems  of  the  present,  not  by  refusing  to  use 

other  methods  than  those  that  had  solved  the  problems  of  the 

past,  but  by  using  the  new  methods  necessary  in  order  that 

the  old  principles  could  be  applied  to  the  new  needs."  This 

progressivism,  Roosevelt  insisted,  made  Lincoln  "the  real 

heir  of  George  Washington." 

Roosevelt  still  could  not  muster  any  enthusiasm  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  inspired  other  liberal  reformers  in 
this  era. 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tended  to  divide  into  two  groups,  those 
under  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
government,  but  who  distrusted  the  people;  and  those 
under  Jefferson,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  strong  or  efficient 
government,  but  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  trust  the  people 

—  although  it  was  really  distrust  of  them  to  keep  the 
government  weak.  And  therefore  for  decades  we  oscillated 
between  the  two  tendencies,  and  could  not  develop  the 
genuine  strength  that  a  democracy  should  have  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  until  he  and  the  men  with  him 
founded  the  Republican  party  on  the  union  of  the  two  ideas 
of  combining  efficient  governmental  force  with  genuine 
and  whole-hearted  trust  in  the  people. 

Roosevelt  supported  increasingly  liberal  reform  ideas, 
including  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  In  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ex-President  invoked  Lincoln's 
denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Roger  B.  Taney  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  linked  his  New 

Nationalism  and  his  third-party  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  the  heritage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  living  link  to  the  Sixteenth 
President,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  swallow.  Though  he  rarely 
engaged  in  public  disputes  over  the  meaning  of  his  father's 
life,  Robert,  a  Taft  Republican,  felt  that  he  had  to  answer 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  resulting  public  letter  from  Lincoln's 
son  is  a  remarkable  document  which  testifies  to  the  changes 
in  the  Lincoln  family's  political  beliefs  over  the  years. 

The  Government  under  which  my  father  lived  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a  republic,  or  representative  democracy,  checked  by 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  changed  by  the  people,  but 
only  when  acting  by  methods  which  compel  deliberation 
and  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  passionate  and 
short-sighted  impulse.  A  Government  in  which  the  checks 
of  an  established  Constitution  are  actually,  or  practically 
omitted  —  one  in  which  the  people  act  in  a  mass  directly  on 
all  questions  and  not  through  their  chosen  representatives 

—  is  an  unchecked  democracy,  a  form  of  Government  so 
full  of  danger,  as  shown  by  history,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  communities  small  and  concentrated  as  to 
space.  A  New  England  town  meeting  may  be  good,  but 
such  a  Government  in  a  large  City  or  State,  would  be 
chaos. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals  is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  form  of 
Government  in  place  of  the  existing  form.  This,  in  simple 
words,  is  a  proposed  revolution,  peaceful  perhaps,  but  a 
revolution. 
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Robert   thought    that   such    a 
revolution    would    "surely  .  .  . 
lead    to    attempted    dictator- 
ships." 

Robert  not  only  disagreed 
politically  with  the  form  of 
government  he  thought 
Roosevelt  was  promoting  but 
also  believed  that  Roosevelt 
was  in  error  in  asserting  that 
there  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
texts  which  supported  such 
doctrine.  "President  Lincoln," 
said  his  son,  "wrote  many 
letters,  made  many  public 
addresses  and  was  the  author 
of  many  documents.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  word  of  censure,  or  of 
complaint  of  our  Government, 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  carried  on."  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  the  recall  of  judi- 
cial decisions  brought  a  specific 
response: 

His    [Lincoln's]    attitude 

toward    the    Dred    Scott 

decision    is    urged    as    in 

support    of   the    pernicious 

project    for    the    recall    by 

popular  vote,  of  judges  and 

of    judicial    decisions.    He 

thought     it    an    erroneous 

decision,  but  his  chief  point 

in  reference  to  it  was  not  its 

error,  but  that  it  indicated  a 

scheme,  and  was  a  part  of  it, 

for   the   nationalization   of 

human    slavery.    He   never 

suggested  a  change  in  our 

government  under  which  the  judges  who  made  it  should  be 

recalled,  but  said  that  he  would  resist  it  politically  by 

voting,  if  in  his  power,  for  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 

United  States  territories,  and  then  endeavor  to  have  the 

act  sustained  in  a  new  proceeding,  by  the  same  court 

reversing  itself. 
Finally,  Robert  interpreted  the  Gettysburg  Address  for 
Roosevelt  by  asserting  that,  when  Lincoln  "prayed  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  that  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  he  meant,  and 
could  only  mean,  that  government  under  which  he  lived,  a 
representative  government  of  balanced  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  parts,  and  not  something  entirely  different  —  an 
unchecked  democracy." 

The  great  irony,  if  not  tragedy,  of  this  misunderstanding 
between  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  that 
both  men  sincerely  revered  Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  and 
that  both  were  quite  knowledgeable  about  him.  To  be  sure, 
Roosevelt  said  always  that  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  the 
greatest  men  our  republic  had  produced.  Even  when  he  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  Lincoln  statue  in 
Newark  in  1912,  Roosevelt  complimented  the  people  of 
Newark  for  commemorating  "in  fit  form  one  of  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  ever  had."  It  seems 
as  though  it  was  almost  a  political  effort  always  to  mention 
Lincoln  and  Washington  together.  Sectionalism  may  have 
been  strong  enough  and  Lincoln's  image  partisan  enough 
still  to  necessitate  paying  homage  to  a  Virginia  hero  as  well. 
Lincoln  grew  more  "progressive"  over  the  years  in 
Roosevelt's  view,  and  he  apparently  grew  progressively  more 
important  for  Roosevelt.  In  private  utterances,  Roosevelt 
seemed  less  reluctant  to  mention  Lincoln  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  Washington's  memory.  Close  association  with 
John  Hay,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
certainly  increased  his  interest  in  Lincoln.  After  Hay's  death 
in  1905,  Roosevelt  told  Lyman  Abbot: 

John  Hay's  house  was  the  only  house  in  Washington  where 

I  continually  stopped.  Every  Sunday  on  the  way  back  from 
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church    I    would    stop    and 
have    an    hour's   talk   with 
Hay.    We    would    go    over 
foreign    affairs   and   public 
business    generally,    and 
then  I  would  usually  get  him 
to  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln 
—  for  as  you  know,  Lincoln 
has  always  meant  more  to 
me  than  any  other  of  our 
public     men,    even    Wash- 
ington. 
That  same  year,  Hay  had  sent 
Roosevelt  a  ring  to  wear  at  his 
inauguration   as   President  of 
the  United  States. 

DEAR  THEODORE: 

The  hair  in  this  ring  is 
from  the  head  of  President 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Taft  cut  it  off 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  I  got  it  from  his 
son  —  a  brief  pedigree. 

Please  wear  it  tomorrow; 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
most  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate 
Lincoln. 

I  have  had  your  mono- 
gram and  Lincoln's 
.  engraved  on  the  ring. 
Longas,  O  uitinam,  bone 
dux,  ferias  P raes  tes 
Hesperiae 

Yours  affectionately 
JOHN  HAY 
In  Roosevelt's  Autobiography, 
written  in  1913  at  the  height  of 
his  Progressivism,  he  recalled 
Hay's  gift: 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the 

most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  of  most  charming  of 

all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views  on  foreign 

affairs  coincided  absolutely;  but,  as  was  natural  enough, 

in  domestic  matters  he  felt  much  more  conservative  than 

he  did  in  the  days  when  as  a  young  man  he  was  private 

secretary  to  the  great  radical  democratic  leader  of  the  '60's, 

Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  When  I  was  inaugurated  on  March 

4,  1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he  sent  me  the  evening  before, 

containing  the  hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  was  on 

my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  me  the 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  I  often  thereafter 

told  John  Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such  an 

occasion   I   bound   myself  more   than  ever  to  treat  the 

Constitution,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 

document  which  put  human  rights  above  property  rights 

when  the  two  conflicted. 

Shortly  before  he  gave  his  address  on  Lincoln  in  Hodgenville, 

Kentucky,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 

Roosevelt  told  his  son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "Lincoln  is 

my  great  hero,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  just  put  my  heart  into 

this  speech." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  in  the  public 
eye.  As  Roosevelt  changed  over  time,  so  did  his  image  of  the 
Sixteenth  President.  At  first  he  celebrated  the  practical 
moderate  who  injected  popularity  into  the  party  of  strong 
government.  Later,  Roosevelt  invoked  the  image  of  a  radical 
democrat  who  kept  the  country's  vital  principles  alive  by 
inventive  applications  of  them  to  a  changed  political 
environment.  Through  it  all,  Roosevelt's  degree  of  interest  in 
Lincoln  grew  in  intensity.  Even  though  publicly  he  was 
careful  to  tout  Lincoln  and  Washington  together  as  America's 
two  greatest  heroes,  in  private  he  admitted,  "For  some  reason 
or  other  he  [Lincoln]  is  to  me  infinitely  the  most  real  of  the 
dead  Presidents."  Washington  gained  only  a  sort  of 
obligatory  fealty  from  Roosevelt.  He  never  engaged 
Roosevelt's  rhetorical  attention  as  Lincoln  did.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  admired  Washington  as  a  statue,  but  he  admired 
Lincoln  as  a  man. 
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Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum. 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1979-22 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/(Device)/Fall, 
1979/Vol.  8L  No.  3/Lincoln  Herald/ A  Magazine  devoted  to 
historical/research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  Ameri- 
can/Education./ [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  IO'/r"  x  7'/*",  141-220  pp.,  illus..  price  per  single  issue, 
$3.00. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1979-23 

Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity Press/(Device)/Winter, 
1979/  Vol.  81,  No.  4/  Lincoln 
Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to 
historical/research  in  the  field 
of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of 
Lincoln  Ideals  in  American/ 
Education./  [Harrogate, 
Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  lO'A"  x  TM" , 
221-284  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue, 
$3.00. 

MELLON,  JAMES   1979-24 

The  Face  Of/Lincoln/Com- 
piled and  Edited  by/James 
Mellon/A  Studio  Book  •  The 
Viking  Press  •  New  York/ 
[Copyright  1979  by  Viking 
Penguin  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved.  First  published  in 
1979  by  The  Viking  Press.] 

Book,  cloth,  14^4"  x  11  9/16",  fr..  201  (7) 
pp.,  chapter  identification  in  text,  illus., 
price,  $75.00.  Autographed  copy  by 
author. 

SOTHEBY  PARKE 
BERNET  INC.  1979-25 

Sale  Number  4315/Impor- 
tant  Lincolniana/With  Other 
American  Historical/ And 
Financial/ Autograph  Letters 
And  Documents/The  Roy  P. 
Crocker  Historical  Document 
Collection/of  the  Lincoln 
Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion/ Sold  By  Order  Of  The  Board  Of  Directors/Donald  W. 
Crocker,  President/Exhibition/Friday,  November  23,  1979, 
to  Tuesday,  November  27  .  .  .  /Galleries  open  .  .  .  /and 
Monday  .  .  .  /Public  Auction/Wednesday,  November  28, 
1979,  at  10:15  a.m.  and  2  p.m./Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.  980 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  NY  10021/212-472-3400  Book 
Department;  472-3592/[Printed  by  Cosmos  Press,  New  York 
City,  New  York.  Pubhshed  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc. 
Photographs  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Photography  Dept.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  9'/i"  x  8'/i",  (68)  pp.,  illus. 

STEWARD,  BARBARA  AND  DWIGHT  1979-26 

(Device)  The  (Device)/Lincoln/Diddle/by/Barbara  and 
Dwight/Steward/Wilham  Morrow  And  Company,  Inc. /New 
York  1979  [Copyright  1979  by  Barbara  Steward  and  Dwight 
Steward.  All  rights  reserved.  First  edition.] 

Book,  cloth,  H'/j"  X  5Vi",  251  (1)  pp.,  pnce,  $8.95. 

LOUIS  A.  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY 

AND  MUSEUM,  THE  1979-27 

Lincoln  Lore/ Bulletin  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Editor./Mary  Jane 


Hubler,  Editorial  Assistant.  Published  each  month  by 
the/Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  46801. /Number  1697,  July  1979  to  Number  1702, 
December  1979. 

Folder,  paper,  U"  x  81/2",  4pp.,  illus.  Numberl697,  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Associ- 
ation, July  1979;  Number  1698,  Jack  Tar  And  Abe  Lincoln:  How  The  Sailors  Voted 
In  '64,  August  1979;  Number  1699,  Lincoln's  Springfield  Friends:  Friends  Of  The 
Negro,  September  1979;  Number  1700.  The  Last  Life  Portrait  Of  Lincoln,  October 
1979;  Number  1701,  Lincoln,  The  Mexican  War,  And  Springfield's  Veterans, 
November  1979;  Number  1702,  Index  for  1979,  December  1979. 
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BURGESS,  LARRY  E.,  DR.  1980-1 

Caught  In  The  Middle:/Lincoln  And  The/Smith  Brothers 
Case/By  Dr.  Larry  E.  Burgess,  Archivist/Head  Of  Special 
Collections/A. K.  Smiley  Public  Library/Redlands, 
California/(Three  staggered  portraits  of:  Sumner  facing 
right;  Lincoln  facing  right;  and  Welles  facing  left)/ February 

10,  1980/A  Keepsake/Lincoln 
Memorial  Shrine/Redlands, 
California/(Cover  title)/ 
[Printed  at  the  Beacon  Printery, 
Redlands,  California.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8'//'  x  5  7/16",  7  (1)  pp., 
printing  on  outside  back  cover.  No.  262  of 
limited  edition  of  .500  copies. 

FARRAR,  FLETCHER,  JR. 
1980-2 

Ilhnois  February  8-14,  1980 
25<t/Times  Downstate  Illinois' 
Weekly  Newspaper/Demy- 
thologizing  Lincoln/The 
Illinoisan  Nobody  Knows/ 
(Photograph  of  a  Lincoln  bust 
by  Volk  surrounded  and 
admired  by  children)/Courtesy 
National  Park  Service/Volume 
5,  Number  20  Schoolchildren 
get  a  feel  for  Lincoln  while  park 
ranger  Peter  Gibbons  looks 
on./What  Should/Springfield/ 
Tell  Tourists?/P.  4/A  His- 
torian/On Myth  &/A  Great 
Man/P.  8/The  Fight/Over 
Lincoln's/New  Salem/P.  14/ 
Would  Lincoln  join/the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association?/ 
P.  12/(Cover  title)/[Copy- 
right  1980  by  Illinois  Times 
Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Re- 
production in  any  form  without 
permission  prohibited.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  16%"  x  11%",  27  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $0.25. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY       1980-3 

Ilhnois/History/Volume  33/Number  5/February  1980/ 
Abraham  Lincoln/To  Rise  in  Life  —  Riding/the  Eighth 
Circuit  —  By  the/ Light  of  the  Moon  —  Lincoln,/the  Politician 
—  Arrival  in/Galesburg  —  The  Campaign/of  1860  —  Three 
Minutes  at/Gettysburg  —  Tried  by  the/Press  —  Minority 
President/dllustration  of  bas-relief  Pickett  plaque)/ 
Abraham  Lincoln/(Cover  title)/[Copyright  1980  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Society.  Published  by  the  Ilhnois  State 
Historical  Library  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  Old  State  Capitol.  Springfield,  Illinois  62706.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  9  15/16"  x  7  1/4",  99-119  pp.,  illus.,  price,  25«. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  (1980)-4 

A  Guide  to/Starting  a/Lincoln  Library/(Caption  title)/ 
[Published  in  (1980)  by  the  Lincoln  Nafional  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  6  3/16"  x  3  5/16",  (12)  pp.,  colored  illustrations  [one  on  inside 
back  cover].  Form  16426. 
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FIGURE  1.  The  centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1909  helped 
make  Lincoln's  image  a  powerful  national  symbol.  By  the  time  of  World 
War  I,  Lincoln's  face  appeared  frequently  in  war  propaganda.  In  the  same 
era,  Charnwood's  Lincoln  helped  make  him  an  international  figure. 


Godfrey  Rathbone  Benson,  Lord  Cham- 
wood,  was  an  unlikely  Lincoln  biographer.  The 
British  upper  classes  were  notoriously  pro- 
Southern  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
he  was  born  in  that  station  in  life  in  1864.  He 
did  well  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  was 
later  a  tutor.  He  became  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  the  Mayor  of  Lichfield. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oxford  in  1887, 
Charnwood  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 
He  returned  briefly— to  Boston  and  New 
York— in  1894.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Liberal.  He 
was  obviously  interested  in  the  United  States, 
and,  as  a  boy,  he  had  read  Charles  G.  Leland's 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  book  memorable  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  brief  bibliographical 
note  at  the  end  of  Charnwood's  biography  of 
Lincoln. 

Charnwood's  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
published  in  England  in  1916.  Available 
evidence  suggests  that  his  boyhood  interest  in 
Lincoln,  his  acquaintance  with  and  admiration 
for  the  United  States,  and  his  liberal  political 
leanings  helped  lead  him  to  writing  the  book. 
The  date  of  its  publication,  however,  more 
strongly  suggests  that  the  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, which  grew  up  at  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War,  must  have  played  a  large  role  in 
molding  a  sympathetic  interest  into  the  drive  to 
write  a  substantial  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  result,  as  all  Lincoln  students  are  aware, 
was  wonderful.  George  Bernard  Shaw  told 
Lincoln  collector  Judd  Stewart  that 
Charnwood's  "very  penetrating  biography" 
created  "a  cult  of  Lincoln  in  England."  Its 
reception  in  America,  following  its  publication 
there  in  1917,  was  equally  enthusiastic.  The 
enthusiasm,  as  Paul  M.  Angle  later  noted,  was 
lasting  and  pointed  to  merits  in  the  work 
beyond  its  timeliness  for  the  period  of  the  final 
thaw  in  Anglo-American  relations.  In  1935  Roy 
P.  Basler  thought  that  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson  presented  "the 
best  version  of  the  private  Lincoln,"  but 
Charnwood's  was  still  "the  best  of  the  public 
Lincoln."  As  late  as  1947,  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas,  an  excellent  judge  of  such  matters, 
called  Charnwood's  book  "the  best  one-volume 
life  of  Lincoln  ever  written." 

Lincoln  students  may  be  a  little  unclear  in 
regard  to  the  precise  reason  Charnwood  wrote 
his  book,  but  they  are  unanimous  on  the  rea- 
sons for  its  high  reputation  and  popularity. 
David  M.  Potter's  The  Lincoln  Theme  and 
American  National  Historiography  identified 
these  clearly.   No   Lincoln  biography  before 
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Courtesy  Adams  National  Historic  Site 
(from  the  Dictionary  of  American  Por- 
traits, published  by  Dover  PubUcations, 
Inc.,  in  1967) 

FIGURE  2.  Henry  Adams. 

Charnwood's  was  "genuinely  contemplative."  Charnwood's 
Lincoln,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was.  Paul  M.  Angle's  A  Shelf  of 
Lincoln  Books  put  it  this  way:  "...  it  is  not  primarily  factual, 
as  for  example,  Nicolay's  Short  Life  is  factual.  The  emphasis 
is  rather  upon  interpretation  and  analysis."  Potter  also 
pointed  to  the  book's  "notable  hterary  excellence."  Angle 
credited  Charnwood  with  bringing  "literary  skill  to  the 
Lincoln  theme,"  far  exceeding  the  prosaic  Nicolay  and  Hay  or 
the  hasty  journahstic  style  of  Ida  Tarbell.  Potter  found 
"especial  merit"  in  Charnwood's  ability  "to  grasp  the 
universaHty  of  Lincoln's  significance."  Angle  also  noted  the 
Englishman's  "conviction  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  world's 
truly  great  men."  Though  critics  did  not  say  so  explicitly,  this 
trait  set  the  book  apart  from  the  narrow  nationalism  even  of 
contemporary  biographers  as  talented  as  Stephenson  and 
Albert  Beveridge. 

Charnwood  was  sympathetic,  but  he  wrote  from  a  cultural 
distance  that  Midwesterners  like  William  Herndon,  Jesse 
Weik,  John  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  lacked  perforce.  This 
exempted  Charnwood  from  a  kind  of  partisanship  that  no 
American  at  the  time  seemed  able  to  escape.  Potter  saw  in  this 
the  root  of  Charnwood's  unembarrassed  ability  to  ask  the 
"hard"  questions  about  Lincoln: 

Did  Lincoln  temporize  too  much  on  slavery?  Was  there 

a   quality   of  "cheap   opportunism"   in   his   political 

record?   Did  his  policy  at  Fort  Sumter  differ  from 

Buchanan's  enough  to  justify  the  customary  practice  of 

gibbeting  the  silly  old  man  while  leaving  Lincoln  free 

from  criticism?  Was  he,  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible 

for  precipitating  the  Civil  War? 

Lord  Charnwood  admitted  that  he  did  not  "shrink  . . .  from 

the  display  of  a  partisanship"  that  led  him  to  state  frankly 

that  the  South's  cause  was  wrong.  What  made  his  book 

exceptional  was,  as  Potter  stated,  that  Charnwood  at  least 

asked  the  questions.  What  also  made  the  book  good  was 

Charnwood's  view— as  accurate  today  as  it  was  in  1916— that 

the  "true  obligation  of  impartiality  is  that  he  [the  author] 

should  conceal  no  fact  which,  in  his  own  mind,  tells  against 

his  views."  His  was  not  the  advocate's  effort  to  pile  up  all  the 

facts  that  help  his  argument  but  the  fair-minded  historian's 


attempt  to  answer  those  arguments  which  seem  most  telling 
against  his  own  case. 

Charnwood,  therefore,  was  never  afraid  to  criticize  Lincoln. 
Relying  on  the  inaccurate  literature  available  at  the  time,  for 
example,  Charnwood  pictured  Lincoln's  father  as  "a 
migrant"  and  claimed  that  the  "unseemliness  in  talk  of 
rough,  rustic  boys  flavoured  the  great  President's 
conversation  through  life."  (He  saw,  more  accurately,  that 
Lincoln  was  "void  of  romantic  fondness  for  vanished  joys  of 
youth.")  He  labeled  Lincoln's  use  of  martial  law  in  the  North  a 
usurpation  of  power. 

Charnwood  did  no  original  research  for  the  book  and  relied 
for  facts  on  a  small  number  of  standard  works,  but  he  was  a 
well-read  man  who  used  his  generally  cultured  background  to 
good  effect.  In  a  passage  of  marvelous  irony,  the  learned 
Englishman  criticized  one  of  America's  own  great  critics  of 
democracy,  Henry  Adams,  by  saying,  "It  is  a  contemptible 
trait  in  books  like  that  able  novel  'Democracy,'  that  they  treat 
the  sentiment  which  attached  to  the  'Rail-splitter'  as 
anything  but  honourable."  Less  accurate  in  the  long  run  but 
appealing  in  the  period  of  the  book's  greatest  popularity  was 
the  viewpoint  Charnwood  derived  from  reading  James 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth.  That  critique  of  American 
politics  made  Charnwood  hostile  to  political  parties  and  the 
spoils  system  that  Lincoln  used  so  well.  Charnwood  saw 
American  party  politics  as  avoiding  serious  issues  and 
largely  incapable  of  producing  great  leaders.  Of  Lincoln's 
election  in  1860,  he  said  that  "the  fit  man  was  chosen  on  the 
very  ground  of  his  supposed  unfitness." 

Lord  Charnwood  appreciated  Lincoln's  common  origins, 
but  he  dwelled  particularly  on  Lincoln's  statesmanship. 
Secession,  to  Charnwood,  was  a  broadly  popular  movement 
in  the  South  aimed  at  saving  slavery,  and  Lincoln's  efforts  to 
counter  it  were  noble,  progressive,  and  somehow  Christian. 
Following  a  current  of  British  military  opinion  at  the  time,  he 
praised  Lincoln's  abilities  as  a  commander  in  chief.  He  did 
not  belittle  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  narrowly  military  measure  only  in  law, 
Charnwood  argued.  Given  the  limited  research  he  did  for  the 
biography,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Charnwood 
repeated  some  spurious  quotations  and  anecdotes.  He  often 
handled  these  well.  Of  the  apocryphal  story  of  Lincoln's 
clemency  for  the  sleeping  sentinel  William  Scott,  Charnwood 
concluded:  "If  the  story  is  not  true— and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  it— still  it  is  a  remarkable  man  of  whom 
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FIGURE  3.  Jesse  Weik. 
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people  spin  yams  of  that  kind."  A  man  of  deep 
religious  interests  himself,  Charnwood  noted 
Lincoln's  growth  in  that  realm  to  the  "language  of 
intense  religious  feeling"  in  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address. 

Charnwood  kept  his  focus  on  the  meaning  of 
Lincoln's  efforts  to  save  the  Union.  These,  he  thought, 
were  attempts  to  save  democratic  government  for  the 
whole  world.  He  properly  stressed  Lincoln's  praise  for 
Henry  Clay  as  a  patriot  who  "loved  his  country, 
partly  because  it  was  his  own  country,  and  mostly 
because  it  was  a  free  country." 

Maintaining  focus  in  a  Lincoln  biography  was  a 
real  achievement,  and  focusing  it  on  the  truly 
important  questions  was  Charnwood's  greatest 
achievement.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  he  did  this  because  Charnwood  letters  are 
rather  scarce  in  this  country.  This  institution,  though 
it  seeks  the  letters  of  Lincoln's  biographers,  has  not  a 
single  Charnwood  letter.  The  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  has  less  than  half  a  dozen.  Among  the  later, 
however,  there  is  one  illuminating  letter  to  Jesse  W. 
Weik. 

Written  on  May  17,  1919,  just  after  Charnwood's 
triumphant  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States,  the  letter 
acknowledged  Weik's  gift  of  two  Lincoln  autographs 
for  Lady  Charnwood's  autograph  collection.  Echoing 
a  phrase  from  a  famous  Lincoln  letter.  Lord 
Charnwood  characterized  the  gift  as  "such  an 
addition  ...  as  she  had  never  hoped  to  obtain, 
knowing  that  indeed  Lincoln  autographs  are  not 
plenty  as  blackberries."  He  apologized  for  the  delay  in 
writing.  His  younger  son,  eight  years  old,  had  been 
killed  in  a  fall  from  a  pony.  He  told  Weik  that  the 
United  States  appeared  much  changed  since  his  first 
visit  thirty-one  years  before,  "mainly  .  .  .  for  the 
good." 

Naturally,  the  letter  soon  got  around  to  the  subject 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  his  recent  tour  of  the  United 
States,  Lord  Charnwood  wrote,  "I  came  across,  & 
indeed  have  been  coming  across  ever  since  I 
published  my  book,  many  signs  of  the  tendency, 
which  had  been  active,  to  make  a  sort  of  stained-glass- 
window  figure  of  Lincoln,  quite  removed  from 
genuine  human  sympathy  &  impossible  really  to 
revere."  He  noted,  tactfully,  that  Weik's  own  book, 
written  with  William  Herndon,  "made  it  impossible 
that  such  a  tendency  should  lastingly  prevail."  In 
writing  Weik,  Charnwood  diplomatically  avoided 
commenting  directly  on  the  overall  accuracy  of  the 
Herdon-Weik  book.  He  said  only  that  he  had  studied  it 
carefully  or  that  it  prevented  uncritical  hero  worship. 
Charnwood  was  careful  thus  to  pay  his  "respects  to 
one  of  the  pioneer  writers  on  the  subject  of  which" 
Charnwood  was  "a  junior  student." 

Charnwood's  tour  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  controversies  over  Lincoln's  ancestry,  then 
raging  in  America.  "The  question,"  Charnwood 
commented,  "is  of  little  interest  in  itself, — not  that 
heredity  is  an  unimportant  influence  (for  of  course  it 
is  vastly  important)  but  that  its  working  is  generally 
too  subtle  to  be  traced,  that  when  we  have  the  correct 
names  of  a  great  man's  grand-parents  &  great- 
grand-parents  (&  how  few  of  us  can  name  all  our  great- 
grand-parents!)  they  generally  remain  mere  names, 
and  finally  that  nothing  in  his  or  any  man's  ancestry 
adds  anything  or  detracts  anything  to  or  from  his 
individual  worth."  Here  again  was  Lord  Charnwood 
at  his  tactful  and  ironic  best — an  Englishman,  who 
did  "not  care  two  pence,  or  a  cent  (which  is  less)  about 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  pedigree  (my  own  for 
example),"  giving  lessons  on  individualism  to  an 
American  whose  book  had  made  rather  a  sensation 
for  what  it  said  about  Lincoln's  ancestry. 
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FIGURE  4.  British  playwright  John  Drinkwater  drew 
inspiration  for  his  popular  play  about  Lincoln  from  Lord 
Charnwood's  biography.  The  play  was  first  performed  in  America 
in  1919. 
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"So,"  Charnwood  said,  "this  question  thoroughly  bores 
me."  Then,  remembering  the  letter's  recipient,  he  added  a 
hasty  parenthetical  comment — "except  that  Lincoln's  own 
interest  in  the  subject  is  an  interesting  trait  in  him  as 
Herndon  &  Weik  record  it."  Still,  having  written  a  book  about 
Lincoln,  Charnwood  felt  that  he  might  be  "bound  to  know 
what  there  is  to  be  known  about  it."  Several  questions 
followed  for  the  sake  of  "antiquarian  accuracy." 

Charnwood  had  known  of  the  questions  surrounding 
Lincoln's  Hanks  ancestry  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  he 
queried  Weik  about  new  theories  on  the  legitimacy  of 
Lincoln's  mother.  In  America,  Charnwood  had  been 
astonished  to  learn  that  some  raised  questions  about 
Lincoln's  own  legitimacy.  "My  time  at  Springfield," 
Charnwood  said,  "(in  which  I  met  some  delightful  people  of 
the  older  generation  who  gave  me,  though  without  much 
detail  a  vivid  impression  of  old  times)  was  a  little  too  much 
taken  up  with  hearing  tangled  stories  in  which  this  question 
[of  Lincoln's  legitimacy]  got  mixed  up  with  the  other  which  I 
have  spoken  of  [the  question  of  Lincoln's  mother's 
legitimacy]."  One  man  in  particular  had  been  much  taken 
with  the  notion  that  Lincoln  was  descended  from  John 
Marshall.  "I  think  my  friend,"  Charnwood  went  on,  "is 
merely  suffering  from  a  variety  of  the  same  disease  which 
makes  others  desire  to  derive  Lincoln  from  wholly  respectable 
people  of  [as]  good  standing  as  possible.  He  can  not  suffer  it 
that  a  great  man  should  have  arisen  without  some  ancestor  of 
manifest  intellectual  eminence."  Charnwood  was  "inclined  to 
treat  the  idea  as  rubbish,"  but  he  still  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  anything  to  it. 

Lord  Charnwood  concluded  his  letter  thus: 

I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  have  filled  up  my  letter  with 
questions  which  are  of  no  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  life  &  work  &  character  of  the  man  who 
was  any  way  Abraham  Lincoln  whoever  his  ancestors 
were. 

Never  afraid  to  ask  questions  or  hear  answers  that  might 
change  his  mind.  Lord  Charnwood  nevertheless  kept  his 
focus  always  on  the  essentials  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 


Lincoln  in  Photographs:  An  Album  of  Every  Known  Pose 
(1963),  which  he  wrote  with  Charles  Hamilton.  This  book, 
essential  to  even  the  smallest  Lincoln  library,  is  still  available 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  which  the  staff  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  fails  to  consult  this  fine  book  to  answer 
questions  about  Lincoln  photographs  and  the  many 
lithographs  and  engravings  inspired  by  them,  and  this  is 
surely  true  of  every  other  Lincoln  institution  as  well. 

Mr.  Ostendorfs  expertise  in  this  very  specialized  but 
popular  area  of  Lincolniana  has  been  widely  recognized. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  awarded  him  the  Lincoln 
Diploma  of  Honor  in  1966.  Lincoln  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  (Litt.  D.)  in  1968,  and  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  added  another  (Art.  D.)  in  1974.  He  has  been  the 
art  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Herald  since  1957,  and  all  Lincoln 
students  are  familiar  with  the  wonderfully  varied  covers  he 
provides  for  that  quarterly  journal.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr.  Ostendorf,  in  addition  to  illustrating  greeting  cards  and 
religious  materials,  maintains  his  interest  in  Lincolniana.  He 
recently  completed  a  painting  of  Lincoln's  stepmother  for  the 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  Health  Center  in  Mattoon,  Illinois. 
Another  recent  portrait  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  as  a  young 
woman  hangs  in  the  restored  Todd  home  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Studying  photographs  in  order  to  determine  what 
historical  figures  looked  like  in  periods  when  no  photographs 
of  them  are  available  is  a  special  interest.  Mr.  Ostendorf  has 
also  been  working  on  three  books:  a  study  of  Lincoln  portraits 
from  life  (with  Harold  Holzer);  the  recollections  of  Mariah 
Vance,  a  Lincoln  family  maid  in  Springfield  (with  David 
Balsiger);  and  a  Lincoln  family  photograph  album  (with 
James  T.  Hickey). 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Ostendorfs  interests  have  grown  from 
Lincoln's  physical  appearance  to  all  aspects  of  his  life.  His 
general  knowledge  and  his  special  expertise  make  him  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  advisory  board. 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  Joins  Bibliography  Committee 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  join  the  Bibliography 
Committee  which  passes  judgment  on  the  inclusion  of  items 
in  Lincoln  Lore's  Cumulative  Bibliography.  Born  in  Dayton 
on  June  23, 1921,  Mr.  Ostendorf  graduated  from  Stivers  High 
School  in  his  home  town  in  1939.  He  began  studying  art  after 
his  graduation.  He  attended  the  Dayton  Art  Institute  from 
1939  to  1941 .  He  spent  the  summer  of  1940  in  New  York  City, 
studying  with  cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  and  his  associates.  In 
1941  Mr.  Ostendorf  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  with 
which  he  served  until  1945. 

The  war  interrupted  Mr.  Ostendorfs  career  in  illustration 
and  portrait  work  which  began  in  1939.  He  has  furnished  art 
work  for  many  different  publications  and  projects,  and  much 
of  it  has  focused  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fascinated  by  the 
"oddly  balanced  ruggedness  and  beauty"  of  Lincoln's  face,  he 
began  drawing  pictures  of  Lincoln  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  His  attention  naturally  turned  to  the  photographs  of 
Lincoln  which  he  copied  and  adapted.  Mr.  Ostendorf  got 
special  encouragement  in  his  work  from  Louis  A.  Warren,  one 
of  the  few  Lincoln  authorities  at  the  time  interested  in 
encouraging  work  with  Lincoln  pictures.  As  he  sought 
photographs  from  which  to  work,  Mr.  Ostendorf  also  came 
into  contact  with  Frederick  Hill  Meserve,  the  first  great 
student  and  collector  of  Lincoln  photographs.  Meserve  was 
"as  nice  as  an  old  man  could  be  to  a  young  man"  who  shared 
his  interest,  Mr.  Ostendorf  remembers. 

Mr.  Ostendorfs  first  book  A  Picture  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (1962),  a  biography  for  young  readers,  was  so  popular 
that  it  has  been  reissued  by  Lamplight  Publishing,  Inc.,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Boy  and  the  Man.  His  next  work  was 
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If  the  C.E.  O.  Were  a  Folksy  Rail  Splitter 


By  HERBERT  MITGANG 


On  Lincoln's  birthday,  one's  initial 
reaction  to  a  book  that  uses  his  words 
and  deeds  simply  as  a  guide  for  busi- 
ness leaders  who  want  to  develop 
"executive  strategies  for  tough 
times"  is  dismay,  especially  when 
looking  at  the  cover  drawing  of  Lin- 
coln dressed  in  a  button-down  striped 
shirt,  with  matching  striped  tie. 

But  taking  "Lincoln  on  Leader- 
ship" by  Donald  T.  Phillips  on  its  own 
terms,  it's  appropriate  to  see  whether 
Lincoln's  comment  on  capital  and 
labor,  made  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  on  Dec.  3,  1861,  appears  in 
the  book.  Lincoln  said:  "Labor  is 
prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital. 
Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior 
'of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the 
higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its 
rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protec- 
tion as  any  other  rights." 

As  expected,  this  strong  and  subtle 
statement  cannot  be  found  in  "Lin- 
coln on  Leadership." 

The  author,  described  as  a  consult- 
ant in  the  fields  of  energy  and  leader- 
ship who  has  held  managerial  jobs 
with  large  corporations,  is  now  vice 
president  of  an  unnamed  mid-size 
company.  His  manual  for  executives 
resembles  several  others  in  this  man- 
agement-advice category  that  use 
role  models  like  Lee  lacocca,  Donald 
Trump  and  Akio  Morita. 

"Lincoln  on  Leadership"  is  a  well- 
intentioned  book,  even  if  it  does 
wrench  the  meaning  here  and  there 
to  prove  that  Lincoln,  judged  by  his 
conduct  in  the  White  House  during  the 
Civil  War,  would  have  made  a  good 
C.E.O.  of  a  Fortune  500  company.  Mr. 
Phillips's  book  is  filled  with  easy-to- 
swallow  bromides.  If  Lincoln's  exam- 
ple and  the  author's  interpretation  of 
his' leadership  style  were  taken  to 
heart,  life  undoubtedly  would  im- 
prove for  everybody  up  and  down  the 
corporate  line. 

• 
Mr.  Phillips  offers  dozens  of  what 
he  calls  "Lincoln  Principles."  These 
are  mainly  derived  from  how  he  han- 
dled his  timid  generals,  testy  Cabinet 
members  and  ordinary  citizens. 
Among  them:  "Seek  casual  contact 
with  your  subordinates."  "Remem- 


Lincoln  on  Leadership 

Executive  Strategies  for  Tough 
Times 

By  Donald  T.  Phillips 

1S8  pages.  Warner  Books.  $17.95. 


Warner  Books 

A  cover  illustration  from  "Lincoln 
on  Leadership." 

Black  Troops,  White 
Commanders  and 
Freedmen  During  the 
Civil  War 

By  Howard  C.  West  wood 

189  pages.  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press.  $24.95. 


ber,  everyone  likes  a  compliment." 
"A  good  leader  avoids  issuing  orders, 
preferring  to  request,  imply  or  make 
suggestions."  "When  you  make  it  to 
the  top,  turn  and  reach  down  for  the 
person  behind  you."  "Refrain  from 
reading  attacks  upon  yourself  so  you 
won't  be  provoked."  "You  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  paradox  of  providing 
employee  security  while  also  encour- 
aging an  environment  for  risk-tak- 
ing." 

Some  of  the  "principles"  attributed 
to  Lincoln  are  far-fetched.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Phillips  writes:  "Try  ballots 
first;  when  ballots  don't  work,  use 
bullets."  "Don't  give  up  all  your  key 
points  of  strength  or  the  competition 
'may  beat  out  your  brains.'  "  "Unite 
your  followers  with  a  'corporate  mis- 
sion.' "  These  interpretations  sound 


more  like  the  cheerleading  of  televi- 
sion hucksters  and  junk  bond  sales- 
.  men  than  the  language  and  spirit  of 
Lincoln. 

^^  Despite  its  oversimplifications, 
"Lincoln  on  Leadership"  adds  up  to  a 
pep  talk  for  business  leaders  to  be- 
have with  decency  and  humanity  in 
the  workplace  if  they  want  to 
progress  and  make  their  companies 
succeed.  If  Lincoln  can  be  the  inspira- 
tion, these  are  certainly  admirable  i 
goals. 

• 
Lincolniana  can  also  be  found  in  i 
"Black  Troops,  White  Commanders  I 
and    Freedmen    During    the    Civil 
War,"  an  informative  new  book  by 
Howard  C.  Westwood,  a  Washington 
lawyer  and  a  director  of  the  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  Association.  Thanks  to  new 
studies  and   recent  films,   there  is 
greater  awareness  that  about  185,000 
blacks,  volunteers  all,  wore  Union 
blue  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  beginning,  a  white  private 
received  $13  a  month,  a  black  private 
$10.  Encouraged  by  the  President, 
Congress  finally  granted  equal  pay 
for  blacks  when  they  had  proved 
themselves  on  the  battlefield  after 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  Congress,  "It  is  difficult 
to  say  they  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as 
any." 

The  author  discusses  General 
Grant's  role  as  his  divisions  swept 
through  the  South  and  emancipated 
blacks  sought  to  join  the  army.  Early 
in  the  Union's  program  for  black  sol- 
diers, the  policy  was  to  use  the  new 
recruits  only  for  garrison  duty,  de- 
fending forts  and  depots.  General 
Grant  encouraged  blacks  to  cross  the 
lines,  receive  rations  and  deprive  the 
enemy  of  their  work  as  field  hands. 
As  the  war  intensified,  blacks  only 
recently  having  emerged  from  slav- 
ery took  training,  formed  regiments 
and  gained  the  respect  of  their  white 
officers  and  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Westwood  writes:  "In  the 
Union's  black  soldiery,  our  society 
took  a  first  long  step  forward  toward 
making  blacks  not  only  free  but 
equal.  It  has  taken  more  than  a  centu- 
ry before  genuine  equality  finally 
may  be  realized.  However  hesitant 
President  Lincoln  may  have  been  in 
initiating  and  then  pursuing  that  first 
step,  it  now  seems  in  relation  to  our 
society's  slow  pace  since  to  have  been 
swift." 
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McPherson:  An  expert  on  all  the  presidential  men. 

Historian  has 
field  day  with 
presidents 

Almost  every  U.S.  president  complains  about  bad 
press.  But  history  sometimes  can  be  even  nastier. 

James  McPherson,  a  historian  who  teaches  at 
Princeton  University,  holds  some  well-informed  opin- 
ions about  the  worst  (and  best)  occupants  of  the 
White  House.  He  edited  To  the  Best  of  My  Ability:  The 
American  Presidents  (DK  Publishing,  $20).  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  the  History  Channel's  recent  series  on 
presidents.  In  1989.  he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom.  To  mark 
Presidents  Day  on  Monday  USA  TODAY'S  Bob  Min- 
zesheimer  asked  him  about  presidents  past,  what 
they  wrote  and  what  has  been  written  about  them. 

Q:  What's  your  favorite  presidential  biograpliy? 

A:  David  McCullough's  Truman,  because  of  its  vivid 
writing,  narrative  flow  and  empathetic  portrayal  of 
Truman. 
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Q:  And  your  favorite 
presidential  memoir? 

A:  Truman's  [Memoirs), 
which  1  chose  over  Grant's 
[Personal  Memoirs)  be- 
cause Grant  covers  only 
his  military  career,  not  his 
presidency,  and  therefore 
might  not  qualify  as  presi- 
dential memoirs.  But  if  you 
are  interpreting  memoirs 
broadly  and  liberally  then 
by  all  means  1  would 
choose  Grant's. 


A: 
New 


Q;  If  you  were  redesigning 
Mount Rushmore  ... 

1  would  add  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  architect  of  the 
Deal  and  commander  in  chief  in  World  War  11. 


Q:  Let's  talk  best  and  worst.  The  best  president? 

A:  Lincoln.  He  led  the  country  to  victory  in  its  largest 
war  that  preserved  the  United  States  as  one  nation  and 
brought  an  end  to  the  institution  of  slavery  that  had 
made  a  mockery  of  American  professions  of  liberty. 


Q;  The  worst? 

A:  Buchanan.  By  favoring  the  pro-slavery  Southern 
Democrats  in  every  one  of  his  key  presidential  deci- 
sions, he  polarized  the  sections,  divided  his  own  party 
and  drove  a  stake  into  the  heart  of  the  Union. 

Q:  The  smartest? 

A:  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  best  educated  and  best 
read  with  intellectual  curiosity  and  intellectual  pre- 
eminence in  many  fields,  from  architecture  to  wine, 
from  history  to  political  philosophy 

Q:  The  dumbest? 

A:  Harding  was  a  small-town  pol  from  Ohio  who 
looked  like  a  president  but  was  clay  in  the  hands  of  his 
corrupt  associates. 


By  Michael  Klm.AP 

Clinton:  Tarnished 
his  legacy? 

Assessing 

Clinton, 

Johnson 

Bill  Clinton  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  ar- 
rived in  Washington 
amid  great  expecta- 
tions but  left  with 
legacies  that  are 
among  the  most  dis- 
appointing of  all  pre- 
sidencies, historian 
and  author  James 
McPherson  says. 

Clinton,  particu- 
larly made  a  mess  of 
it  he  says.  "With  an 
unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  reform  the 
dysfunctional  sys- 
tem of  medical  in- 
surance, he  fumbled 
away  the  opportuni- 
ty. And  his  moral 
lapses  helped  rob 
his  own  party  of  its 
historical  majority." 

Johnson  also 
stumbled.  "Carried 
away  by  his  historic 
civil  rights  achieve- 
ments in  1964-1965, 
he  pressed  the 
country  into  a  disas- 
trous overcommit- 
ment in  Vietnam 
and  thought  he 
could  pay  for  it  with- 
out raising  taxes, 
thereby  creating  the 
stagflation  economy 
of  the  1970s." 


Q:  Most  overrated? 

A:  Jackson.  We  de- 
scribe the  broadening  of 
voting  rights  in  the  1820s 
and  1830s  as  "Jacksonian 
Democracy."  though 
Jackson  had  litde  to  do 
with  it.  His  greatest 
"achievement."  the  de- 
struction of  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  U.S..  badly 
disrupted  the  American 
economy  and  probably 
sharpened  the  economic 
depression  that  began  in 
1837. 

Q:  Most  underrated? 

A:  Grant  is  remem- 
bered for  the  corruption 
that  occurred  during  the 
years  of  his  presidency 
. . .  (but)  rarely  remem- 
bered for  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  administra- 
tion, including  the 
settlement  of  the  Ala- 
bama Claims  from  the 
Civil  War  and  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  dollar  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war. 

Q:  Assuming  presi- 
dential reincarnation 
were  possible,  which 
president  would  you 
most  like  to  have  as  a 
dinner  guest? 

A:  Lincoln,  by  all 
means.  As  his  law  partner 
and  biographer  William 
Herndon  said.  Lincoln 
was  "a  most  shut- 
mouthed  man."  He  ... 
played  his  cards  close  to 
his  chest  and  did  not  of- 
ten reveal  the  thinking 
that  went  into  some  of  his 
decisions. 

1  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  chat  with  him 
about  some  of  those  key 
decisions,  including  his 
decision  for  emancipa- 
tion, his  choices  as  com- 
manders of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  what  he 
really  thought  of 
(Salmon)  Chase.  (William 
Henry)  Seward  and  (Ed- 
win) Stanton  and  many 
other  things. 
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By  CAROLE  GOLDBERG 
Courant  Books  Editor 

April  27  2006 

What  would  Lincoln  do? 

What  would  our  16th  president  tell  our  43rd  about  leadership  in  time  of  war  and  deep  division  in  the 
country? 

That  to  be  "the  decider,"  you  have  to  listen  to  a  wide  range  of  opinions  before  you  can  come  to  a  wise 
conclusion,  issue  commands  and  persuade  others  to  go  along,  says  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  author  who  has  written  about  how  such  presidents  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Franklin  W. 
Roosevelt  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  led  the  country  in  times  of  great  upheaval. 

She  is  in  Hartford  to  give  the  keynote  speech  at  the  2006  Community  Leadership  Association  International 
Conference,  which  runs  today  through  Sunday  at  the  Connecticut  Convention  Center.  Her  talk  on  the  art  of 
leadership  takes  place  at  8:30  a.m.  Friday,  and  tickets  are  available  to  the  public. 

Lincoln,  the  first  Republican  president,  would  advise  George  W.  Bush  "to  bring  more  people  into  his  official 
family,  question  assumptions  and  reach  across  party  lines  to  pull  the  country  together,"  says  Goodwin, 
whose  latest  book  is  "A  Team  of  Rivals:  The  Political  Genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  (Simon  &  Schuster,  $35). 

Her  2005  book  explains  how  Lincoln,  who  had  been  scorned  as  a  backwoods  lawyer  with  little  chance  of 
winning  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  1860  presidential  election,  went  on  as  president  to  make  the  bold 
and  politically  canny  move  of  appointing  three  of  his  competitors  -  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  H.  Seward  and 
Edward  Bates  -  to  his  cabinet,  strengthening  both  his  administration  and  the  country  in  the  process.  (The 
book  has  been  optioned  by  Stephen  Spielberg  for  a  movie  version  to  star  Liam  Neeson  and  Holly  Hunter.) 

Goodwin,  speaking  by  phone  from  Houston,  where  she  had  appeared  last  Thursday  with  other  authors  to 
support  former  first  lady  Barbara  Bush's  literacy  foundation,  said  her  talk  in  Hartford  will  focus  on  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  "Lincoln's  remarkable  style  and  extraordinary  array  of  emotional  strengths.  He  put  past 
grudges  behind  him  and  welcomed  alternate  viewpoints  to  influence  his  thinking." 

"That's  such  a  wise  thing  to  do,"  she  says.  "It  sharpens  your  thinking  and  makes  you  clear  on  what  you 
believe. 

"On  my  book  tours,  and  from  the  reaction  to  my  book,  I  see  a  wistfulness  for  that  kind  of  leader,  one  who 
can  bridge  our  divides,"  she  says.  "Our  political  system  now  rewards  conservative  vs.  liberal  partisanship, 
and  that  makes  it  harder  for  that  kind  of  leader"  to  emerge. 

If  one  did,  she  says,  "it  would  be  one  of  those  fortunate  moments  in  time,  when  presidents  such  as  George 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Ronald  Reagan  reached  across  party  lines  and  pulled  the 
country  together. 

"It's  a  hopeful  thing  that  such  a  leader  can  arrive"  when  the  country  most  needs  one,  she  says. 

But  today's  bitter  partisanship,  Goodwin  says,  makes  it  hard  to  attract  good  political  candidates.  "Are  the 
best  people  even  willing  to  enter?  Not  as  much." 
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While  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1  seemed  at  first  to  bring  the  country  together,  she  says  there  has  not  been  "a 
sense  of  shared  sacrifice  as  there  was  during  World  War  II." 

Could  a  man  such  as  Lincoln  be  a  viable  candidate  today?  While  many  think  of  him  as  gloomy,  largely 
because  of  his  appearance  -  "he  should  never  have  grown  that  beard,"  Goodwin  says  -  he  was  affable  and 
a  great  storyteller.  She  believes  "he  would  win  his  debates  hands  down. 

"Lincoln,  with  his  intellect  and  humanity,  would  hold  his  own  with  David  Letterman  and  Jon  Stewart,"  she 
says.  "He  told  hilarious  stories.  He  fought  his  melancholy  with  humor.  He  was  his  own  best  analyst." 

Now  another  president  has  caught  this  historian's  eye.  Goodwin  says  she  has  begun  doing  some  reading 
and  research  on  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  relationship  with  President  William  Howard  Taft. 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  felt  something  since  finishing  the  Lincoln  book,"  she  says. 

After  her  talk  Friday,  she  will  unveil  the  first  sculpture  commissioned  for  the  Connecticut  Convention  Center. 
Sculpted  by  Bruno  Lucchesi,  an  Italian-born  artist  who  now  lives  in  Connecticut,  it  depicts  the  moment 
Lincoln  met  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  author  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  of  Hartford,  who  urged  him  to  sign  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Lincoln  Is  reported  to  have  said:  "So  you're  the  little  lady  who  wrote  the  book  that 
started  this  great  war." 


Tickets  for  the  morning  session  of  the  conference,  at  which  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin  will  speak  on  "Strategic 
Leadership  Through  a  Historical  Perspective,"  are  $125  for  the  public.  Full-day  tickets  are  $200.  Other 
speakers  include  Rushworth  Kidder,  president  of  the  Institute  for  Global  Ethics,  and  Belle  Halpern  of  the 
Ariel  Group.  For  information  or  to  register,  visit  www.leadershipgh.org,  or  call  Leadership  Greater  Hartford 
at  860-951-6161,  Ext  15. 
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